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A bolt will not repair a split—not in 
politics at least. 
Gg 


Quite a lot of us can claim one thing 
at least in common with the Prince of 
Wales. We can’t speak Welsh. 


¢ 


Wonder where an auto mechanic 
wipes his hands when there are no seat 
covers on the car. 

g 


In Chicago five burglars blew open a 
safe and then left weeping without tak- 
ing any of the money. Which goes to 
show that tear gas is more effective 
than conscience with some people. 

q ‘ 

A famous bullfighter got killed in an 
automobile accident in Mexico. Which 
shows that there are some places more 
dangerous than a bull ring—and any- 
body is liable to find himself in some 
of those at any time. 
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MUSEUM FATIGUE 


OMETHING privately known, felt and 
suffered from for a long time has 
just come to public attention—i.e. the 
fact that a person visiting great muse- 
ums and picture galleries usually almost 
drops from fatigue. The same time spent 
walking rapidly on a rural road or on 
city pavements would not tire one-tenth 
as much. 

Little was said about this mysterious 
fatigue, probably because most of us felt 
that it was peculiar to ourselves, and 
were even a little ashamed of it. But 
it has been recognized as quite common 
by no less an authority than the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. As discussed 
in the Journal of the Association the 
fatigue is admittedly mysterious, though 
the symptoms are well defined. The 
eyes, brains, spinal chord and even the 
stomach are involved. The visitor gets 
“all in” while gazing at the things cal- 
culated to give pleasure—and which do 
give pleasure. Those who get no pleas- 
ure out of the display of paintings, 
statuary, armor and ancient articles of 
great value and interest leave the muse- 
um before they get tired. 

The mysterious fatigue has been rec- 
ognized and analyzed but not solved. 
Some of the more progressive museums 


have made new dispositions of their ie 
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exhibits in an attempt to spare the vis- 
itor; still others have increased the 
number of chairs and benches avail- 
able. 

It is very strange that looking at beau- 
tiful pictures should make us tired, but 
it is the case, and the best thing is to 
recognize the weakness and make al- 
lowances for it. The visitor to a pic- 
ture gallery should take his own time, 
and when he feels like resting he should 
sit down and rest. Instead of trying 
to see how much he can “do” in a 
given time he should rather admit his 
limitations and content himself with 
Seeing a part, or taking more time to see 
it all. 

g 


The form of jazz known as “blues” 
has now struck the journalistic world. 
At a recent publishers’ convention it 
was declared that newspapers will soon 
be printed on blue paper. Is this a 
promise, or a threat? 


€ 
PUBLICITY CANDIDATES 


RANCE is worried over a class of 

men who become candidates for 
public office merely for the publicity 
they can get out of it, which may aid 
them in their business or profession. 

Maybe the French think they invent- 
ed that sort of thing, but if they did 
they let it spread. It was estimated that 
in the recent French elections at least 
1,000 men made the race for deputy for 
the sole purpose of getting the public- 
ity. The French system encourages 
that sort of thing, perhaps more than 
any other. The French candidate, ser- 
ious or other, is provided free with 
space on portable billboards, and pub- 
lic buildings for speeches are open to 
him without charge. It costs him prac- 
tically nothing to run, if he does not 
care to spend anything. 

The French are talking of adopting 
the English plan of making the candi- 
date put up a deposit, to be refunded 
only in case he gets a reasonable vote. 
But it has been urged that that is not 
sufficiently democratic. They look with 
more favor on the American system 
that requires a petition signed by a 
sufficient number of taxpayers. 

Politics in any country is bad enough 
without having it used as a means of 
publicity-seeking. Yet, no doubt, that 
motive explains many candidates in ev- 
ery country—even office-holders, some- 
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times. Some scores of our presidential 
candidates, including practically all of 
the “favorite sons,” will have got but 
litthe more out of it. But in most cases 
these men are entitled to a little recog- 
nition, and they do not get before the 
country to be voted on. They are the- 
oretical candidates. 

Running for office just to aid one’s 
business is reprehensible and should be 
firmly discouraged wherever it is done. 


Miss Zona Gale, the writer, has be- 
come Mrs. W. L. Breeze. From gale to 
breeze is a step toward calm. May it 
be a peaceful and fruitful calm. 

ri 
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Col. Lindbergh flew from Washing- 
ton to Mexico City. Capt. Carranza 
flew from Mexico City to Washington 
to return the visit of good will. Since 
the two capitals have become only one 
hop apart physically they should grow 
closer in other respects. . 


q 


“Let us look this thing squarely in 
the face,” say the wets. What they 
would really prefer would be to look 
at it when it makes an angle with the 
face—the lower part of the face. 


€ 
STATES’ RIGHTS 


HERE are still many defenders of 

states’ rights. The phrase is a 
common one in orations, and hardly a 
law of consequence is proposed but 
what one side or the other evokes the 
shadowy form of “states’ rights.” Yet 
steadily and surely, progressively and 
continuously the rights of the states are 
being circumscribed as our government 
becomes more and more centralized. 

The weakness of the case of the de- 
fenders of states’ rights is that most of 
them merely use the term in urging 
something they want. That is a poor 
and ineffective defense. 

Those who oppose prohibition growl 
“states’ rights.” Those who opposed the 
big food relief measure insinuated 
“states’ rights.” The same formula was 
applied with fury in opposition to the 
Muscle Shoals bill that Congress passed. 
Possibly it was on that ground that the 
President vetoed it—he has not given 
his reasons. More recently the Penn- 
sylvania delegation at the Kansas City 
convention asked for a plank favoring 
the seating of Vare in the U. S. Senate, 
on the ground of the “zealous guarding 
of states’ rights.” 

Democrats invoke the phrase in op- 
position to Republicans; and the Re- 
publicans fight back with the same fire. 
The South claims to be the real and or- 
iginal home of the sentiment, but when 
the federal government offers state aid 
in good roads, flood relief, development 
of waterways or water power, or sug- 
gests help in a hundred other ways 
states’ rights are temporarily forgotten 
or ignored. No section raises the cry 
of “states’ rights” when getting benefits 
from the central power; they yell it 
only when opposing something some- 
body else is about to get. 

Is it any wonder the states’ rights 
are gradually being lost? There is no 
consistent defense of them. The phrase 


- is merely ‘used to conjure with—and it 


is losing its effect for that purpose. 
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Hoover-Curtis Ticket Takes the Field 


these two men the Republican 

party aspires to retain the na- 
tion’s helm for another four years. 
Though Gov. Smith is quoted as saying 
that Hoover “ought not to be hard to 
beat,” the G. O. P. pins its faith on an 
all-Coolidge platform, Hoover’s record 
as an organizer and Curtis thrown in 
to pacify the farm element. It was the 
prospect of such a combination that 
led Senator Moses, convention 
chairman, to throw down the 


| “these AND CURTIS! With 


or more expensive cars. This may have 
been due to apathy of the farmers, alle- 
giance to party above issue or to work 
of the machine. Though some farmers 
may agree with Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska that candidate and platform are 
a “sad disappointment,” others, includ- 
ing Senator McNary of Oregon, seem 
willing to accept and work with Hoover 
for agricultural relief even to dropping 
the equalization fee idea. Former Gov. 


himself from the running. Former Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, who also de- 
clined to run, received a single vote. 

It has been claimed that “Senator- 
eject” Vare, Philadelphia political boss, 
is a new “president maker” by start- 
ing the stampede to Hoover. The 
story is that Mellon was_ holding 
the Pennsylvania delegation in check 
waiting to see how strong Hoover was. 
Vare, openly declaring for Hoover, is 


supposed to have made up the” 


minds of the state’s other dele- 








gauntlet to the Democrats thus: 


We enter this campaign in no 
posture of defense. We come 
upon the field aggressively mili- 
tant. We intend to carry the 
fight to the enemy. And we 
challenge them to bring forth 
their strongest champion. ‘ 
We are ready for him. Bring 
him on and we will bury him. 
And we care not whether his 
name be Brown, ‘Jones, Robin- 
son or Smith. 


No new issues were produced, 
by the four-day session. Adopted 
planks are strikingly similar to 


platform of four years ago 
sought vindication of Harding 
the new one points with pride 
to Coolidge. The only supple- 


Hoover. 


LANE ON HOOVER—A PROPHECY? 


The late Franklin K, Lane, secretary of interior 
under Wilson, in a letter to Hugo K. Asher in 
1920 had this to say about the 1928 Republican 
presidential nominee: 


“I hear there is talk among the business people 
of setting up a third party and nominating 
Two things the president must know— 
Europe and America, European conditions and 
American conditions. The president of the 
United States must be his own secretary of state. 
We need administration of our internal affairs 
and wise guidance economically. 
those of 1924 but whereas the these. ; 
confidence of America. 
nor is he a Republican. 
Roosevelt, and McKinley. 
sive, competent. 


Hoover can give 
He has the confidence of Europe and the 
He is not a Democrat, 
He voted for Wilson, 
But heis sane, progres- : . é , 
The women are strong for him.” placed in nomination, which 


gates. It is now said that Mellon 
was willing to see Hoover nomi- 
nated if the latter was as strong 
as he was said to be. However, 
Coolidge’s last minute refusal of 
a draft probably threw the Key- 
stone state’s 79 delegates to 
Hoover as much as anything else. 

Curtis is an olive branch to 
the farmer and “progressive” as 
well as being a “regular.” Vice 
President Dawes, former Gov. 
Cox of Massachusetts and Curtis 
were the only ones of a flock of 
vice presidential candidates seri- 
ously considered by the powers 
that be. But only Curtis was 








may account for the fact that 





ment to the Coolidge policies is 


~—— 
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he got 1,052 votes out of a pos- 





a more lucid declaration for the 
dry law enforcement (the 1924 platform 
did not mention prohibition). This 
plank, dictated by Senator Borah, was 
viewed as a further challenge to Demo- 
crats. Incidentally, Borah’s role at 
Kansas City was a prominent one, caus- 
ing him to appear “regular” for the 
first time in recent presidential years. 
The party was anxious to show 
strength and did its chief work in ad- 
vance of the balloting. Nominating 
was colorless and lacked excitement. 
Leaders played safe by keeping enough 
uncommitted delegates in reserve to 
dictate nomination of a “dark horse” in 
case Hoover could not get the support 
expected of the standard bearer. But 
to the credit of his popularity or to the 
work of the machine, Hoover did. Evi- 
denee of Western and Eastern opposi- 
tion to the Secretary of Commerce was 
kept ata minimum. Wall street visibly 
staggered but quickly recovered under 
knowledge that Hoover, independent 
though he may be, is pledged by the 
platform to Coolidge policies. 
Agriculture’s voice, anticipated with 
much dread, struck but a feeble note. 
Of 10,000 irate farmers expected to turn 
their Fords Kansas-Cityward to dic- 
tate an equalization fee plank only 
about 500 actually put in appearance, 
and most of them came in Chevrolets 


Lowden of Illinois, who had staked his 
all on the farm voice, used non-inclu- 
sion of a McNary-Haugen plank in the 
platform to abruptly quit the race. Even 
so, 74 votes were recorded for him. 
Curtis got 64 votes for the presidential 
nomination, Watson 45, Norris 24, Goff 
18 and Coolidge 17. The latter repre- 
sented the dying effort of the draft- 
Coolidge faction. However, certain hold- 
offs refused to clamber aboard the 
Hoover band wagon until a midnight 
phone conversation between the White 
House and certain Republican leaders 
is said to have brought word that Mr. 
Coolidge would not accept the nomina- 
tion under any circumstances. Mr. Cool- 
idge, alarmed at i1th-hour reports of 
the draft movement, purposely delayed 
his vacation departure to make sure 
that the convention did not put any- 
thing over on him. 


Before the first ballot it was apparent 
that Hoover’s chief rivals would be 
senators—state favorite sons not hope- 
ful of anything more than the honor 
of being mentioned. Vice President 
Dawes’s supposed pull with agriculture 
did not materialize. Nor did he show 
up as a stalking horse for Lowden, as 
had been claimed. He received but four 
votes, though this may be accounted for 
because he had practically eliminated 


sible 1,089. Mrs. Webster Knight, 
a Rhode Island delegate, had the privi- 
lege of seconding the nomination of 
her father (Curtis). 

Curtis is niore of a party man than 
Hoover. As floor leader of the Senate 
Curtis has probably done more valuable 
work for his party in expediting legisla- 
tion than any other individual on “the 
Hill.” About the only difference that 
“Charlie” Curtis has had with theadmin- 
istration has been over farm relief, and 
even then he ignored personal convic- 
tions to support the President’s Mec- 
Nary-Haugen bill veto. The swarthy 
Kansas senator, though, was not timid 
about opposing Hoover before the 
balloting. 

Republicans generally view the ticket 
with satisfaction. Hoover has, in ad- 
dition to an enviable record, another 
strong point in his favor. Though 
bitterly assailed by his enemies he has 
never personally attacked anyone. His 
is the 11th first ballot presidential nomi- 
nation in the history of the party. If 
elected in November he would be the 
fourth president not previously in elec- 
tive office, the others being Taylor, 
Grant and Arthur. 

Hoover and Curtis both come from 
the West—something apparently de- 
manded today. Fremont was the only 
other Pacific coast G. O. P. candidate. 


; 
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Bry Plank in G. O. P. Platform 


bled by Senator Smoot, was 
framed to meet the Coolidge 
wishes and indorsed his administration 
in all particulars. The party did not 
want any qualified indorsements as in 
the cases of Harding and Roosevelt. 
An outstanding feature is the dry plank 
dictated by Senator Borah 
which wets headed by Pres- 
ident Butler of Columbia 
university failed to block 
because the convention held 
that the law-enforcement 
pledge would be a challenge 
to Smith. Agriculture was 
not strong enough to compel 
the use of any McNary-Hau- 
gen timber. Planks urged 
-éby various women’s organi- 
zations were ignored, also 
one recommending the vote 
for the District of Columbia. 
Labor lost its beer and five- 
day week pleas, but induced 
the session to take a crack 
at the injunction. 
Highlights in the adopted 
platform follow: 


Prohibition—Pledges party 
and nominees to observance 
and vigorous enforcement of 
18th amendment. 


Agriculture—Promises reor- 
ganization of marketing sys- 
tem on sounder and more eco- 
nomic lines, financial assist- 
ance where diversification is 
needed, establishment of farm 
marketing associations, devel- 
opment of co-operative mar- 
keting, broadening of export 
markets and enactment of 
measures to place agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality 
with other industry. 
Tariff—Reaffirms belief in 
protective tariff, with possibil- 
ity of revision of schedules of 
industries affected by foreign 
competition. 
Oil Scandals—Stands forhon- 
esty in government and for ap- 
pointment of officials whose 
integrity cannot be questioned. 
Deplores that any official has ever fallen 
from this high standard. Has prosecuted 
and will continue to prosecute any official 
who subordinates his public duty to his 
personal interest. 


Slush Funds—Improper use of money in 
governmental and political affairs is a great 
national evil. One of the most effective 
remedies for this abuse is publicity. There 
will not be any relaxing of resolute endeav- 
or to keep elections clean, honest and free 
from taint. 


Flood Relief—Believes $325,000,000 expen- 


diture authorized by Congress will prevent 
recurrence of Mississippi flood. 


Navy—Approves a navy in ratio provided 
in Washington armament limitations pacts. 
National Defense—In time of national 
emergency, favors draft of material re- 
sources, services of private individuals and 
commodities as well as military man power. 


Merchant Marine—Stands for American- 
built, American-owned and American-oper- 
ated merchant fleet but not government 
ownership or operation. 


T_T Republican platform, assem- 


Foreign Policies — Reaffirms stand for 
non-interference in foreign politics. Backs 
refusal to join League of Nations but, in 
accordance with American ideals, indorses 
co-operation with League for humanitarian 
purposes. Favors Kellogg proposal to re- 
nounce war, favors arbitration and com- 
mercial treaties, promises to continue to 
support American rights in Mexico, as else- 


Republicans Use His Dry Plank 


where in the world, but at the same time 
seeks to promote foreign friendship and 
confidence. Repudiates any idea of con- 
quest or exploitation in Nicaragua. Sympa- 
thizes with China but avoids interference 
in her internal affairs. 

Coal—Favors stabilization of industry 
with justice to miners, consumers and pro- 
ducers. 

Railroads — Possible modifications or 
amendments to the present laws should be 
considered. 

Veterans—Full and adequate relief for 
disabled veterans. 

Waterways—Cheaper transportation of 
bulk goods from the Midwest to the sea is 
a vital factor for relief of agriculture. 


Taxes—Further reduction of tax burden 
as condition of treasury may from time to 
time permit. 


Foreign Debts—Steadfastly opposes and 
will continue to oppose cancellation. 

Roads—Continue appropriations. 

Labor—Favors freedom in wage contracts 
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and right of collective bargaining, feels 
use of injunction has been abused and 
promises to maintain present standard of 
living and high wage scale. 
Immigration—Continue restrictions. 
Nattralization—Only those loyal to our 
institutions should be granted citizenship. 
Indians—Investigate administration of 
Indian affairs. 
Negroes—Enact anti-lynching law. 


State Rights—Deplores tendency to have 
federal government take over 
state functions. 


The Coolidge administra- 
tion in all particulars was 
indorsed “without qualifica- 
tion.” “No better guarantee 
of prosperity and content- 
ment among our people at 
home, no more reliable war- 
ranty of protection and pro- 
motion of American inter- 
ests abroad can be given,” 
says the platform, “than the 
pledge to maintain and con- 
tinue the Coolidge policies. 
This promise we give and 
will faithfully perform.” 





Hoover’s Stand 


Saying that his country 
owed him no debt but was 
simply giving him a chance, 
Mr. Hoover made public this, 
his first message since his 
nomination: 


The convention, like those 
which have preceded it for two 
generations, has affirmed the 
principles of our party and de- 
fined its policy upon the prob- 
lems which now confront us. 
I stand upon that platform. 
Under these principles the vic- 
tory of the party will assure 
national defense, maintain 
economy in the administration 
of government, protect Ameri- 
can workmen, farmers and 
business men alike from com- 
petition arising out of lower 
standards of living abroad, fos- 
ter individual initiative, insure 
stability of business and em- 
ployment, promote our foreign 
commerce and develop our na- 
tional resources. . . . We 
will and must find a sound. solution that 
will bring security and contentment to this 
great section of our people (farmers), 

But the problems of the next four years 
are more than economic. In a profound 
sense they are moral and spiritual. Shall 
the world have peace? Shall prosperity in 
this nation be more thoroughly distributed? 
Shall we build steadily toward the ideal 
of equal opportunity to all our people? 
Shall there be secured that obedience to law 
which is the essential assurance of life of 
our institutions? Shall honesty and right- 
eousness in government and in business 
confirm the confidence of the people in their 
institutions and their laws? 


Government must contribute to leadership 
in answer to these questions. The govern- 
ment is more’than administration: it is 
power of leadership and co-operation with 
the forces of business and cultural life in 
city, town and countryside. The presidency 
is more than executive responsibility. It is 
the inspiring symbol of all that is highest 





in America’s purposes and ideals. 
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The Brule river, Wisconsin, where 
President Coolidge is now angling for 
trout, is pronounced locally as “Brool,” 
though outsiders are inclined to be very 
Frenchy and say “Broolay.” At any 
rate, the former is the pronunciation 
of the nearby Wisconsin town of the 
same name. The Cedar Island estate 
of the Pierce family where Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge are vacationing is an isolated 
and restful spot on the fringe of the 
great north woods. The summer White 
House proper is separated from the 
mainland by water and is reached by 
only one bridge to give the 
chief executive as much pri- 
vacy as possible. To keep 
away the curious, 75 soldiers 
from Fort Snelling, Minn., 
are assisting a secret service 
guard of 15 men. The presi- 
dential party itself consists 
of nearly 100 persons. The 
spot on the Brule river 
where the President enjoys 
his hobby is a trout pre- 
serve. Before the President 
arrived the fish were kept 
without regular food rations 
for a week. 


As soon as it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Coolidge 
was going to the Brule river estate rents 
of the 26 buildings and shacks which 
comprise the tiny village advanced as 
much as 1,006 per cent. Even the 
hordes of mosquitoes on the river 
(some natives call it a creek) have 
taken on increased activity. A vast net- 
work of wires connects the summer 
White House by phone and telegraph 
with Superior, where executive offices 
have been established in the high 
school. The President motors there ev- 
ery week day. 

The Brule region is rich in historic 
interest. Settled by Frenchmen, it is an 
important fink in the trade route be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Mississip- 
pi. In 1680 the first white man is said 
to have ascended the 30 miles of the 
Brule river which connects Lake Supe- 
rior with the St. Croix river which 
empties into the Father of Waters. This 





The Log Cabin “White House” of eight 


rooms is more pretentious inside. A maple 
piano with gold inlay and Oriental rugs vie 
with furniture imported from France. 
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trader was a Frenchman named Du 
Luth (or Du Lhut), for whom Duluth 
was named. The Brule region was 
long contested between the Chippewas 
and the Sioux, but the former won. The 
naming of the “Bois Brule,” as the river 
was oncé known, is debatable. “Bois 
Brule” is French for “burned wood.” 
This would bear out the Indian tale 
that a great forest fire gave the river 
its name. Another story is that it was 
named for Etienne Brule, French com- 
panion of Champlain and one of the 
discoverers of Lake Superior. Brule is 
said to have at one time rescued Father 
Hennepin, first white man to visit the 
site of Minneapolis, from the Sioux. 
Ss ff Ff 

Again two Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats comprise American representa- 
tion on the arbitration court at The 
Hague. Former Secretary of War Bak- 
er, Democrat, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to fill the vacancy caused 
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Bungalow and Dining Hall are Connected to Mainland by Footbridge 


by the death of Oscar Straus two years 
ago. The other American members are 
John Basset Moore, Democrat, who re- 
cently resigned as judge of the League 
of Nations court of international justice 
at The Hague (with which the arbitra- 
tion court is not connected), and Elihu 
Root and former Secretary of State 
Hughes, Republicans. The arbitration 
court was created at The Hague peace 
conference in 1899, 
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With his nomination, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover was expected to soon 
quit the cabinet to more actively direct 
his campaign. This is customary. Hoov- 
er’s managers, though, deny that he will 
make stump speeches or even make the 
customary “swing around the circle.” 
However, he is expected to make con- 
siderable use of the radio. As a public 
speaker, Mr. Hoover barely has an edge 
on President Coolidge and with all 
proper respect to the chief executive, 
that isn’t saying much (as many radio 
fans can attest). Secretary Hoover 
also reads his speeches. But because he 
is a better desk man than an orator may 
be an asset rather than a handicap. His 
reputation as an organizer will be put 
to the test this summer when he directs 
his campaign from his California home 
at Palo Alto. That nominations bring 
the crowd is attested by the fact that 
wherever Hoover now goes he’is pro- 
vided with police protection. Hoover’s 
success has been feathers in the hats of 
Secretary of Interior Work, whose po- 
litical star had been somewhat dimming 
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of late, and former Representative 
James M. Good of Iowa, in whose hands 
Hoover’s pre-convention campaign was 
entrusted. Hoover did not attend the 
convention but his youngest son served 
there as an usher. Mr. Hoover seéms 
to have been optimistic long before that 
session. In declining an invitation to 
attend the banquet of the California 
State Society at Washington he wrote 
that “if everything goes well, the so- 
ciety will hold its next banquet at the 
White House.” The members now hold 
this as a promise. 
J & & 

More Americans are going to Europe 
this year than ever before, the Passport 
Division announces. A record was set 
when in one day this government bu- 
reau issued more than 2,000 passports. 
More passports are issued between the 
middie of May and June 4 than any 
other season in the year. It is esti- 
mated that American tourists now 
spend more than $600,000,- 
000 a year abroad. The $200,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 which 
they leave in France is more 
than 13 foreign governments 
—including France and 
Great Britain—paid us last 
year in war debt interest 
and principal. 


American tourists to 
France have been enumer- 
ated, classified, ticketed and 
financially rated. They are 
about 230,000 a year and 
what they spend is estimat- 
ed to come from the follow- 
ing financial classes: 


Millionaires form two per 
cent and spend about $5,000 each. 

Well-to-do are 18 per cent and spend 
an average of $1,760. 

Business-and-pleasure men are eight 
per cent and average $1,500. 

Plain business men, 44 per cent, $850 
each. 

Students, teacher and others in their 
financial class average $425. 

There is a mistaken idea that America 
sends the largest number of tourists 
to France. Such is far from the case. 
Those nearest come most often. Great 
Britain leads with 760,000 while Spain 
comes second with 685,000 annually. 
Though money spent by Americans 
abroad continues to increase, the Com- 
merce Department reports a shrinkage 
in American investments abroad. 





—New York World 
The Spender 













In the Shadow 
the CAPITOL 














Not many Americans are aware that 
the Library of Congress at Washington 
is one of the world’s greatest libraries. 
There is a popular idea that this insti- 
tution is for the exclusive use of the 
Congress whose name it appropriates. 
Though as a general rule books may 
be borrowed only by members of Con- 
gress and high government officials, 
anyone may consult the reference ma- 
terial there. Its 125 miles of shelves 
contain nearly 3,600,000 volumes. In 
addition, there are 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, 1,000,000 music compositions 
and nearly 500,000 miscellaneous manu- 
scripts, prints and maps. There is to 
be found literature and newspapers 
in almost every language. It contains 
the greatest Chinese library outside 
of China—109,000 volumes. Among its 
manuscripts of historic value are the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Until 
a few years ago these precious docu- 
ments were hidden from sight in fire- 
proof vaults. Now they repose in a 
permanent sanctuary on the second 
floor of the library (see front cover). 
The documents have been treated to 
preserve them so far as possible from 
deterioration due to light and age. The 
Constitution, which takes up five pages, 
is enshrined in an exhibition case pat- 
terned after a desk of the Colonial 
period. Above it hangs the Declaration 
of Independence. Though this bears the 
date of July 4, 1776, it is really the 
copy that was signed on Aug. 2 of that 
year. The original which passed the 
Continental Congress on the former 
date was not preserved. The copy is in 
one large single sheet. Ultimately a 
score of other historic documents will 
be included in the library’s display. 
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Though the Library of Congress, ar- 
chitecturally speaking, may not be the 
handsomest building in Washington (the 
Pan-American building usually being 
accorded that honor) the rich interior 
decorations of the former make it one 
of the most elaborate buildings in the 
capital. The central stair hall, 72 feet 
high, is considered the most magnificent 
of its kind. The reading room, 100 feet 
in diameter and 125 feet high, is a mar- 
vel of richness. On the ground floor 
is the Copyright Office (which requires 
the deposit at the library of two copies 
of every copyrighted work), a reading 
room for the blind and special reading 
rooms for members of Congress. A 
cable mechanism delivers books from 
the stacks to the reading rooms and, 
through an underground tunnel, to the 
Capitol itself. Founded in 1800, the li- 
brary has twice suffered from fire— 
in 1814 when the British burned the 
Capitol and again in 1851. 
library is worth about $10,000,000. But 
the investment is a good one if we ac- 
cept Wordsworth’s words graven in 
the library: 

Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, 
we know, 
Are a substantial ae pure and good, 

A youth natty in midshipman’s uni- 
form wept openly when graduated at 
the Annapolis naval academy. He was 
one of the five honor men of his class. 
But that did not prevent him from being 
refused his commission as ensign. A 
month before commencement he was 
found physically unfit and now he must 
return to civilian life. That was why 
he cried unashamed when his 170 class- 
mates threw away their midshipmen’s 
caps at the close of the ceremony. 

& & 57 

The fact that Capt. Emilio Carranza, 
“Mexican Lindbergh,” was forced down 
by fog at Mooresville, N. C., in an at- 
tempted non-stop flight from Mexico 
City to Washington did not make his 
ultimate welcome at our capital any 
less hearty. The silver winged mono- 
plane “Excelsior” in which he made the 
trip is an exact duplicate of Lindbergh’s 
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“Spirit of St. Louis,” now at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Capt. Carranza ar- 
rived at a time when the President was 
preparing to go on his vacation. The 
White House ice box was bare so Mr. 
Coolidge had to entertain his guest at 
the Pan-American building. 


, a ee 

The graduating class of the Chilean 
naval academy visited Washington. It 
is not the first time that foreign uni- 
forms have been seen in the capital. 
Not long ago a red-coated military unit 
participated in the dedication at Arling 
ton of a memorial to Americans wh: 
fought under the Canadian flag. We are 
also mindful that of the 11,300 officers 
in our regular army more than 300 are 
foreign-born. The British empire con- 
tributes nearly 200, Holland 44, Ger- 
many 36, Sweden and Russia 15 each, 
Austria 12, Poland and Mexico nine 
each and a lesser number from othe! 
countries including two each from 
Japan and Turkey and one from 
Persia. 
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During the war a big butter and egg 
firm in Ohio offered Treasury employ- 
ees butter at cost. The Treasury ac- 
cepted and added a cent a pound 
now and then to pay express charges. 
So many pennies were tacked on that 
a $1,500 fund has accumulated. The 
Comptroller General’s inquiry about 
this fund revealed that 10 years after 
the war the Treasury is still in the 
butter business. Not only that, but nu- 
merous Officials seem to have horned 
in on the patriotic butter. Even the 
White House gets 200 to 250 pounds a 
week. This is a considerable item when 
it is considered that this butter only 
costs 48 cents a pound now as com- 
pared with 60 to 65 on the market. 

More Coolidge economy! 

& 7 a 
When is a quorum not a quorum? 
This parliamentary question developed 
at the Washington trial of Robert W. 
Stewart that resulted in his acquittal 
by jury of contempt of Senate. It also 
raised some other fine points of law. 
Stewart challenged the number of mem- 
bers present of the Senate. committee 
before which he refused to testify about 
missing bonds in the oil scandals probe. 
It was explained that Senate procedure 
permits a committee to have a technical 
though not actual quorum. The judge 
ruled that the challenge came too late. 
It developed that the testimony was 
only in the form of minutes of the com- 
mittee so counsel for the defense asked 
that the verbal charges against Stewart 
be stricken from the record. Govern- 
ment prosecution retaliated by asking 
that all defense testimony be likewise 
stricken out. But the testimony remain- 
ed. Frank J. Hogan, attorney for the 
oil magnate, hailed the verdict as re- 
sentment against “political persecution 
born in Senate investigations” but Sen- 
ator Norris, prominent in the oil probe, 
thinks it demonstrates clearly that “if 
you have money enough to hire lawyers 
you will not be found guilty, even 
though you admit that you are guilty.” 
Stewart, it will be remembered, was 
asked by John D. Rockefeller jr. to re- 


sign as chairman of a Standard oil board 
~ because of the unfavorable notoriety. 
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First Woman to Fly Atlantic 


’VE realized my greatest ambition, 
| declared Miss Amelia Earhart, Bos- 
ton social worker, her bobbed hair 
swathed in a colored kerchief, at the 
conclusion of her hop across the At- 


lantic. She made the 2,000-mile jump 
from Trepassey, Newfoundland, to 
Burry Port, southwestern Wales, in the 
tri-motor monoplane Friendship equip- 
ped with pontoons for the purpose. Her 
flight companions were Wilmer Stultz 
pilot, and Louis Gordon, mechanic. 
However, during the rainy 20-hour pas- 
sage Miss Earhart (pronounced “Air- 
hart”) did not take the sticks. Lind- 
bergh flew a greater distance but the 
Friendship made better time than the 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

George Putnam, publisher, backed the 
flight which was sponsored by Mrs. 
Frederick Guest of Southampton, Eng- 
land; the latter had not seen Miss Ear- 
hart prior to the flight. The Friendship 
hoped to reach Southampton but lost 
its way and flew blindly for eight hours. 
When its fuel had almost run out it 
landed gracefully on the water at Burry 
inlet, 135 miles from its destination. 
The aviators thought they had reached 
Ireland. 

Miss Earhart, an Atchison, Kans., 
girl who became interested in settle- 
ment work at Boston, and later in 
aviation, denied that she and Miss Mabel 
Boll, former actress known as the 
“queen of diamonds” because of her 
rich collection of precious stones, had 
engaged in an actual race to be the 
first to fly the Atlantic. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the preparations of both were 
carried on at the same time and first 
one and then the other wept at reports 
of the other’s progress. 

Miss Earhart succeeded where four 
other women had failed. «Princess 
Lowenstein-Wirtheim and Elsie Mac- 
kay, who perished in attempted flights 
westward, and Mrs. Francis Grayson, 
lost in the first leg of a hop east- 
ward. Ruth Elder almost made it. Her 
plane was forced down 350 miles north- 
east of the Azores. Miss Mildred Doran 
lost her life in the Dole race to Hawaii. 

“We battled through,” Miss Earhart 
is quoted by the 
New York Ameri- 
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passenger. We could not get out of 
the fog. We tried all altitudes. We 
went up to 11,000 feet and then down to 
1,000 feet, but the fog was still with us. 
There was only about one hour during 
the entire journey when we had clear 
weather. It was not a thrilling flight. 
It was too monotonous.” Stultz added 
that it “was just one continuous fight 
against the weather, with rain all the 
time.” 

England was very demonstrative in 
its reception to the new bird woman. 
The three flyers were received by the 
king and queen but Miss Earhart got 
the lion’s share of the attention. Spe- 
cial busses carried crowds to see the 
aviators and their plane. President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Kellogg 
both sent congratulations. The former 
cabled: 


I wish to express to you, the first 
woman successfully to span the North 
Atlantic‘by air, the great admiration of 
myself and the people of the United 
States for your splendid flight. Our 
pride in the accomplishment of our 
countrywoman is equaled only by our 
joy over her safe arrival. The cour- 


ageous collaboration of the co-pilots, 
Mr. Wilmer Stultz, and Mr. Gordon like- 
wise merit our cordial congratulations. 
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My troubles are over now.—Ex-Gov. 
Lowden. 

Some people are so afraid to die that 
they never begin to live—Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. 

America must remain American.—Sec- 
retary Hoover. 

The Declaration of Independence insured 
for the future God’s most precious gift to 
man, the gift of freedom.—President Cos- 
grave of Irish Free State. 

Everything I ever got in the world I had 
to fight for—*“Al” Smith. 

Whatever may be the standards of the 
classroom, practical life will require more 
than 60 or 70 per cent for a passing mark. 
—President Coolidge. 

At one time music was an art. 
become a vice.—Cyril Scott. 

There is no sex in politics—Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick. 


It has now 





can as_ saying, 
“and it was tense 
all the way over. 
But the thing that 
really troubled us 
was our failure to 
maintain wireless 
communication 
with land stations 
or ships. (How- 
ever, two steam- 
ships did receive 
the Friendship’s 
messages en route.) 
I did not pilot the 
plane at all, not 
because I was un- 
able to but because 
there wastoomuch 











fog. 1 wii set a. hey Look Alike! Miss Earhart (left) and Col. Silas Himself 
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The Star Spangled Banner 
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ing the fight that was to stimulate na- 
tional pride and kindle patriotic fervor 
whenever it is sung. Contrary to popu- 





HE story of “The Star 

| Spangled Banner” is 

well known to near- 

ly every American beyond 

the pre-school age, yet it 

is a story that can never be 

told too often. No song 

ever written, perhaps, had a 

more historic, heroic and 
patriotic setting. 

After the British burned 
the Capitol and ransacked 
other public buildings in 
Washington early in Sep- 
tember, 1814, they decided 
to sail for Baltimore where 
they planned to take the 
city, make it their winter 
headquarters and subjugate 
the whole coast. Before they 
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lar belief The Star Spangled 
Banner has never been offi- 
cially adopted as our na- 
tional anthem. Congress re- 
cently appropriated $81,678 
for restoring old Ft. McHen- 
ry to its original condition, 
but it did not pass the pro- 
posed legislation making 
Key’s imortal poem _ our 
national anthem. Of course, 
everybody feels that the 
Star Spangled Banner is our 
national anthem and it is so 
called. But it must be re- 
membered that officially we 
have no national anthem. 
The Star Spangled Banner is 
referred to in official army 
and navy circles as our 








pulled out of the Patuxent 

river where they had an- 

chored during the attack on 

the capital, however, Francis Scott Key, 
a lawyer of Georgetown, went as an offi- 
cial envoy to see the British admiral 
about releasing an aged American doctor 
(a close friend of Key’s) who was being 
held prisoner. Fearing that Key might 
obtain and reveal information about 
their plans to attack the Monumental 





From a pole occupying this position flew 
the flag which inspired The Star Spangled 
Banner. 


city, the admiral ordered his detention 
with the fleet until after the bombard- 
ment of that city. 

Before reaching Baltimore British 
troops under Gen. Ross were put off 
for a land attack and the fleet con- 
tinued on to the city. A few hours after 
_the land attack had begun the enemy’s 
16 ships concentrated their fire on Ft. 
McHenry which stood like a sentinel at 
the gates of the city. It was during this 
bombardment that Key, watching the 
proceedings from one of the ships, was 
inspired to write that famous poem, 
The Star Spangled Banner, which in all 
our hearts has become our national 
anthem. Throughout the day and all 
through the night the cannons roared, 
shells shrieked overhead, and the sky 
was splattered with bursting bombs. 

When the British admiral, learned 


Gen. Ross. had been. killed the 
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Fort McHenry, Near Baltimore 


moved nearer and redoubled #ts efforts 
to silence the American fort. No won- 
der that Key put in a terrible night 
wondering how it would all come out. 
Early in the morning the bombardment 
ceased and Key did not know whether 
this meant defeat or victory, for his 
countrymen ashore. So at the first 
peak of dawn he strained his eager eyes 
to peer through the morning mist. He 
wanted to see if the American flag on 
the fort was still flying. At last he 
saw it faintly through the mist. Imagine 
his ecstasy as he wrote: 
‘Tis the Star Spangled Banner; oh, long 
may it wave, 
the land of the 
of the brave. ; 
The British fleet was forced to with- 
draw, but a poem had been born dur- 
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Copy of our “national anthem” from orig- 
inal poemnncrion written in Key’s own hand 
ete find 1814. 
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“national air.” Some people 
claim that the Star Spangled 
Banner can never become 
our national anthem because its words 
breathe hatred of our Anglo-Saxon 
brother, Britain, and because its music 
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Memorial at Frederick, Md., to the composer 
of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


was borrowed from the ribald English 
drinking song, “Anacreon in Heaven.” 
They claim that the origin of the song 
will forever repudiate it as an utterly 
unworthy medium for expressing one 
of the noblest of sentiments—patriotism 
and love for our glorious country. But 
“long may it wave!” is the popular ver- 
dict of the people, who are trying to 
get Congress to recognize it officially as 
our national anthem. 

The original Key manuscript of The 
Star Spangled Banner, of which a copy 
is shown here, as well as the flag that 
inspired it, is shown at the Old National 
Museum in Washington. Two verses 
were later suggested as additions by 
other authors but neither seems to have 
been popular. The third verse of the 
original poem is often omitted in text- 
books etc. because it was written in a 
moment of intense hatred and is now 
unnatural if not illogical. 
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New Postal Law Explained 


ONGRESS has at last wakened up 
to the fact that the war is over. 
At the recent session a law was 
passed which does away with some of 
the postage increases which were im- 
posed as a war measure, though it 
leaves many still in force. It takes ef- 
fect from July 1. Pathfinder readers 
should preserve this article so they will 
know what the new rates are. 
Private postcards, such as picture 
cards etc., of the prescribed size will 
now go for only a cent, the same as 


Uncle Sam’s postals, instead of two 
cents. This is a boon to the American 


people of the present day, who are in 
such a hurry that they seldom write 
anything more than a postcard, with 
a few words scratched on it, such as 
“Having a bully time. Wish you were 
here.” 

The rates on third-class matter which 
cover miscellaneous printed matter 
such as circulars, as well as merchan- 
dise, farm and factory products, up to 
eight ounces, remain unchanged— 
though there were great hopes that they 
would be reduced—namely 1% cents 
for two ounces, for any distance. Cer- 
tain articles such as books, catalogs, 
seeds; cuttings, plants, bulbs etc. will 
still go at the lower rate of one cent 
for two ounces, up to eight ounces, A 
new provision allows a number of piec- 
es of the same sort, addressed to differ- 
ent addresses, to be mailed “in bulk” 
at the rate of 12 cents a pound. But 
each piece in any case must still pay 
not less than a cent. 

All ordinary matter over eight ounces 
still goés fhto the fourth class and must 
pay the parcel-post zone rates. These 
rates are the same as before for the 
first three zones and are shaved a cent 
a pound for the other zones. But mat- 
ter of this sort mailed on rural routes 
will enjoy a preferential rate, namely 
two cents less for the first three zones 
and one cent less for the other zones, 

A new concession is made to public 
libraries and non-profit book associa- 
tions which permits books to be sent 
out and returned at the reduced rate 
of three cents for the first pound and 


one cent for each pound thereafter. 
This is only for delivery within the 
first three zones or within the same 


state. It is believed this will be a great 
aid to the people toward enjoying the 
benefits of good literature. 

The special delivery rates are the 
same as before for a letter, namely 10 
cents—but for other matter the lowest 
fee is raised to 15 cents. And for heavi- 
er pieces the rates go up to 25 and 35 
cents. Of these fees the messenger is 
to receive from nine to 20 cents. 

The “special handling” charge of 25 
cents—which was altogether too high 
—is reduced to from 10 to 20 cents ac- 
cording to weight. By writing the 
words “special handling” on any par- 
cel and affixing the proper stamps, any 
package will receive the same quick and 
careful handling as first-class matter. 

Postage on second-class matter, which 
is paid by publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals entered as such, is re- 
duced a little. When others than pub- 





lishers want to mail papers and period- 
icals the new rate is one cent for two 
ounces. This is in place of the very 
unpopular law which required’ two 
cents for two ounces up to eight ounces, 
and then the parcel-post zone rates. 

A large part of the credit for the pass- 
age of this law is due to Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire, Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee and Senator Phipps of 
Colorado, who stood out for lower 
postage rates which would benefit all 
the people. It is difficult to secure 
a business-like adjustment of postage 
rates because there are various inter- 
ests which pull in opposite directions. 

Under the law there are many pub- 
lishers and organizations who are fav- 
ored by sending their matter through 


the mails either entirely free or at 
reduced rates. Then the government 


loads the mails with free matter. All 
this is charged against the postal ser- 
vice and the cash patrons of the ser- 
vice are expected to pay the deficit. 
Congress, having once granted these 
subsidies and special privileges, has not 
been able to shake them off. 


DUN AND OTHER COLLECTORS 


Collection agencies in London are even 
more “hard-boiled” than those in Amer- 
ican cities. Not only do red-headed letters 
come through the mail to debtors, but when 
a man has been notified three times that his 
bill is due a collector in a red uniform calls 
on him. The bright clothes are to attract 
attention and embarrass the debtor. 

A popular story has it that our word 
“dun” owes its origin to Joe Dun, famous 
bailiff in the reign of Henry VII. Dun was 
a proficléht édllector of rents, duties and 
general debts. He resorted to many ruses. 
He seems to have originated the idea of 
calling at debtors’ houses in odd and color- 
ful costumes to attract attention. Some- 
times he would walk up and down in front 
of the poor wretch’s house and broadcast 
the nature of the debt to the neighborhood. 

It is against the law in the United States 
to dun a person by postcard. 








—and this little piggy escaped being sau- 

sage proving to the satisfaction of its 

owner, Jack Van Camp, that it can do 
tricks unusual even for a dog. 
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Present Situation 


Not many citizens are able to say just 
why they support a particular party. In 
the old days issues were sharply defined and 
the voter had no difficulty in aligning him- 
self with the party that echoed his convic- 
tions. Today party lines have been dis- 
rupted by new problems—international, do- 
mestic and sectional. Former breaches are 
rapidly being eliminated—nay, in many in- 
stances they are being healed. For the 
sake of harmony the tendency of the par- 
ties is now to straddle current issues. In 
some cases both parties are making the 
same appeal, even though their language 
may be different. This year, especially, 
the individual candidate and his convic- 
tions seem to take precedence over the par- 
ty and its policies. Senator Borah, Gov. 
Ritchie and others admit that “the tradi- 
tional issues are fast passing.” The things 
which today most stir the political emo- 
tions are subjects which party platforms 
adroitly avoid. Poor patronage of the polls, 
therefore, may be as much due to the pusil- 
lanimity of the parties as to “slacker” vot- 
ers. A few earnest minds vision the pos- 
sibility of one or the othet of the two 
major parties dying for want of issues and 
a new party being born as a result. But, 
despite this confusion of ideas, the pres- 
ent campaign will undoubtedly also be 
fought out on traditional lines. The ma- 
jority of voters prefer to still judge the 
parties rather on what they have stood for 
in the past than on what they promise for 
the future. 

Revolutionary Period 

During the Revolutionary war there was 
a quasi-division of the Colonial population 
into Whigs and Tories—the former support- 
ing the struggle for independence and the 
latter favoring England. After that war, 
Washington was chosen as a matter of 
course. His was a coalition government, 
but differences soon developed in his cabi- 
net. Hamilton favored a strong central 
government while Jefferson championed 
local government and popular rights. The 
followers of Hamilton were known as Fed- 
eralists, and those of Jefferson changed 
their name from Republican-Democratie 
party to plain Democratic. The Federalists 
got most of their support from the Northern 
states, which leaned to manufacturing, 
while the Democrats had their stronghold in 
the South, which had slave labor and abun- 
dant raw materials. The lines of division 
were thus largely sectional and economic. 


GY MNASIU M FOR B ABIES 


Since the World war Germany has been 
devoting her spare moments to athletics. 
Everybody is going in for all kinds of 
sports. It is even said that Germany is 
striving to become a nation of great ath- 
letes. The recent introduction in Berlin 
of a gymnasium for babies less than one 
year old is the latest thing in exercise, and 
is almost positive proof of the nation’s 
athletic desires. The baby gym was started 
by a former German army officer who first 
experimented with his own children, The 
babies are dressed in regulation gym suits, 
laid on flannel-covered tables and _ put 
through their paces by trained attendants. 

















MEXICAN ELECTION 

While the United States is in the 
midst of the summer turmoil of electing 
a president, Mexico gets it over with 
the first of July. Obregon, former pres- 
ident, reached the finals unopposed, in 
spite of his suggestion that an opposi- 
tion candidate would be a good thing 
for the country. Serrano and Gomez, 
military men, who started against him 
sometime ago both met violent deaths. 
The only subsequent opposition was 
expressed by bombs. Obregon’s head- 
quarters in Mexico City were bombed 
just a week after a bomb was exploded 
in a lavatory in the capital where par- 
liament members of Obregon’s party 
were expected to be. Both bombings 
were failures. There was only a faint 
cry of “no re-election.” 

Obregon and Calles are friends and 
go hand in hand. Since the constitu- 
tion prevented a man from being elect- 
ed president a second time Calles con- 
siderately had the constitution changed 
for Obregon. At the same time the 
term was increased from four to six 
years. The two together have estab- 
lished the most stable political power 
since the 30-year domination of Diaz. 
They are the only two to finish their 
terms out of the 12 presidents elected 
in the last 17 years. 

Of the two Obregon is considered 
the better friend of the United States. 
Obregon is also thought to be in closer 
sympathy with the agrarian and na- 


’ tionalization movements—the outstand- 


ing features of Mexico of today. Within 
the last few years land has been re- 
turned to the native population. More 
than 2,000 villages have _ received 
awards of agricultural lands amounting 
to 15,000,000 acres. Within the same 
period practically all the inland water 
and national forests were federalized. 

Obregon is supposed to stand with 
Calles on the religious question which 
has so disturbed the country for the 
last several years. That agitation, 
moreover, seems to be gradually sim- 
mering down, and at least two moves 
for peace are under way. It was said 
that U. §. Ambassador Morrow, who has 
built for himself a strong influence in 
the country, offered to mediate between 
the government and the Catholic 
church, At the same time Archbishop 
’ Ruiz y Flores carried long reports of 
the situation to Pope Pius, together 
with proposals from Calles, and hope 
was expressed that a concordat might 
result whereby: the Catholic churches 
in the country would be reopened. A 
suggestion was that all foreign priests 
be eliminated from the Mexican 
churches. 

With the approach of the Obregon 
administration there had heen less 
fighting and banditry than usual. The 
most serious thing of the kind was the 
attack on the port of Manzanillo, the 
~ Jast of May, by a rebel force of 800, in 
which the attackers were defeated with 
a loss of 82 men. In the way of con- 
structive movements rhay be set down 


the adoption of partial prohibition in 


the state of Tabasco, and the arrival in 
the state of Chihuahua of 50 Russian 
colonists—both of which moves might 
be questioned by some people. At the 
same time steps were taken in the 
western state of Sonora to end Chinese 
immigration. 


ee 

GERMANY’S NEW GOVERNMENT 

The triumph of the Socialists in the 
spring elections called for a new cab- 
inet, and Hermann Mueller was invit- 
ed by President Hindenburg to form it. 

It will be remembered that Germany’s 
first president, Ebert, was a Socialist, 
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One of the most stately of the many castles 
which from a height overlook the “beautiful 
blue Danube” (really a muddy stream) is 


the Sigmaringen castle. It has been better 
kept than some of the others. 


but there has not been, until now, a 
Socialist cabinet since the Bauer ad- 
ministration of 1919. Mueller was for- 
eign minister in that cabinet. He was 
also a signer of the Versailles treaty. 
A coalition cabinet was planned which 
would include, in addition to Socialists, 
the People’s Party, Centrists, Demo- 
crats and several minor groups. With 
these the government can dominate the 
Nationalists (who are monarchists) and 
the Communists. 

It was said that Hindenburg prefer- 
red for the position of chancellor Otto 
Braun, now premier of Prussia, whom 
he highly esteems. But the Socialists 
did not want Braun ‘to leave his pres- 
ent post. 

The clearest meaning of the election 
in which the Nationalists lost 30- seats 
and the Socialists gained 21, while Com- 
munists picked up nine, is that Ger- 
many is looking forward—not back- 
ward toward the glorious war lords 
and strutting army officers of the past. 
Speaking in May at the International 
Press exhibition at Cologne Premier 
Braun of Prussia—the most reactionary 
of German states—said: “New Prussia 
and the young republic are free of ev- 
erything reminding the world of the 
old. military state.” Those who used 
to worry about the danger of Germany’s 
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relapse to the old monarchistic regime 
now feel assured. 

There is a movement to reduce the 
number of political parties represented 
in the reichstag. There are 14 now. Of 
these six are important as far as num- 
bers go—People’s Party, Democrats, 
Socialists, Communists, Roman Catho- 
lics and Nationalists. Many of the 
smaller parties have only a few mem- 
bers each in the reichstag. 

Ss AS 

DICTATOR BREAKS ENGAGEMENT 

Primo De Rivera, dictator of Spain, 
has a habit of settling things by merely 
speaking a word, and that is the way 
he summarily settled his expected wed- 
ding. 

It was announced in April that the 
general and statesman would marry the 
47-year-old Senorita Mercedes Castel- 
lanos next September. He stated then 
that “no longer a youth” he had a 
joyous character and felt the need of 
a domestic life. He was generally un- 
derstood to mean that he would gradu- 
ally withdraw from the arduous 
political life of his five years of dic- 
tatorship. 

All was shattered and everybody sur- 
prised when the dictator recently an- 
nounced that the wedding was off. He 
stated that his fiancee had been seen on 
the stock exchange with Count Cimera 
and Duke of Almodovalhe, which con- 
duct he pronounced “incomprehensi- 
ble.” That was all the explanation he 
gave for calling off the wedding at 
which King Alfonso was to have been 
best man. The fiancee said nothing. 

The prospect is that Primo will be 
reabsorbed in his political duties. Plen- 
ty of new work is being made for him 
by the Socialists, who are getting re- 
markably bold for a country with a 
dictator. In a recent manifesto they 
demanded the abolition of the mon- 
archy, a new constitution and a parlia- 
ment elected by universal suffrage— 
including women’s votes. Prof. Bes- 
teiro, Socialist leader, declared that in 
the new senate “no share whatever will 
be allotted to social categories,” and 
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De Rivera with Fiancee 


that “the office of head of the State 
should not be transmitted by heredi- 
tary privilege.” 
A. SA. BS 
DAGGERS PLAY IN JAPAN 


nh his way to a railroad station at 
Tokyo Premier Tanaka had a close call 
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with his life as a man in working 
clothes made a pass at him with a 
dagger. The premier’s bodyguard frus- 
trated the attempt and the man was 
arrested. 

Shortly afterwards it was made pub- 
lic that a Korean had previously hurled 
a dagger at Prince Kuni, father of the 
empress, at Formosa. The prince was 
not hurt, but the governor of Formosa 
came to Tokyo and resigned in the ap- 
proved Japanese fashion, considering 
the attempt a reflection on his admin- 
istration. Koreans have often made 
trouble in Japan, and they are generally 
watched carefully. 

The resort to the dagger is all the 
more surprising since the vote was ac- 
quired and used this year for the first 
time by 9,000,000 of the-laboring class. 
In the February election they showed a 
communistic tendency, and the govern- 
ment has been busy ever since in up- 
rooting communism wherever it show- 
ed its head. The opposition in parlia- 





The rough but impressive tomb of the late 

Japanese Emperor Yoshihito. The white 

mound is not only venerated, but since dead 

emperors become divinities thousands wor- 
ship here as at a shrine. 


ment was strong enough, however, to 
bring about a reorganization of the cab- 
inet to save it. 
& & & 
PRAYER BOOK AGAIN FAILS 


The revised prayer book of the 
Church of England again fell before the 
onslaughts of the conservatives in the 
house of commons by a vote of 266 
to 220. 

Last December the new book was 
rejected by a vote of 247 to 205—so the 
majority against it increased from 42 to 
46 in spite of attempts to further revise 
the book so as to meet the objections 
formerly made against it. 

The fight over the new prayer book, 
which is now dead, was between pro- 
Catholics on one side and confirmed 
Protestants on the other. All proposed 
changes of any importance related to 
modified acceptance of Roman Catholic 
doctrines, and they were opposed on 
that ground. The leading opponent in 
parliament was Home Secretary Joyn- 
son-Hicks who charged that the new 
book “restored features carefully elim- 
inated by the Reformation, and practi- 
cally undid Cramer’s work.” At a pro- 
test meeting attended by the Bishop of 
Norwich a lamp and wafer were dis- 
played amid cries of “no popery.” 
Even the king was urged to oppose the 
book on the ground of his oath to pre- 
serve the Protestant religion. 

Leaders of the church, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and York, 
worked hard for the adoption of the 
new book, arguing that it 
Strengthen the, hands of the church 
officials. Both this year and last the 
book was voted for by large majorities 
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of the church assemblies. ‘1>e house of 
lords was strongly in its favo. and it 
was supported by a majority of tho cab- 
inet. Premier Baldwin made _ .wo 
speeches in favor of it, while Wins’on 
Churchill warned the house tho” its 
rejection would bring “sensibly pUarer” 
the disestablishment of the church. 

Among the new proposals’ which 
were vehemently combated by the 
“Evangelicals” the principal one was 
the reservation of the sacraments. This 
means the retention of the elements of 
the sacrament which have been for- 
mally consecrated so that they may be 
carried by the priest to parishioners on 
their death bed, or elsewhere outside of 
the church. Then there was the-intro- 
duction of All Souls’ day, opposed as 
implicating the doctrine of purgatory; 
and the Roman collect for Corpus 
Christi day as a festival rooted in the 
dogma of transubstantiation. There 
was also a general objection to prayer 
for the dead. 

The bishops urging the adoption of 
the revised book stressed the fact that 
it was optional—that rectors so choos- 
ing could split a church, and that, more- 
over, those rectors using the old book 
could be slighted in promotions to 
higher positions in the church. 

4 . 3 . 3 
SOUTH AFRICA’S FLAG 

The official adoption and flying of a 
flag by the Union of South Africa is 
an event of much significance. It is the 
only one of the “self-governing domin- 
ions” of the British empire that has its 
own flag, and it is a further step by 
those dominions toward becoming self- 
sufficient political entities. It is in line 
with their having become members of 
the League of Nations, and of Ireland 
and Canada sending their own minis- 
ters to Washington. 

There was a long bitter fight over 
the flag question at Cape Town, but the 
Nationalists, who have talked “inde- 
pendence” for years, won out and the 
new flag was unfurled over the parlia- 
ment building by the governor general, 
the Earl of Athlone, on the 18th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Union of South Africa.- With it was dis- 
played the Union Jack which, the Earl 
said, had “inspired more sacrifice and 
pride than any other flag in the world.” 
The other flag, he remarked, was some- 
thing new in the world, “and for that 
reason big with significance.” 

A. S. Van Nees, chairman of the Na- 
tionalist party, said: “We hoist the flag 
of an independent South Africa. The 
flag closes the past in order to make a 
new start.” Gen. Hertzog, a National- 
ist who is prime minister, declared that 
it was “in the spirit of patriotism and 
co-operation that these two flags have 
been hoisted here and elsewhere today.” 

Similar ceremonies were held in Pre- 
toria and the provincial capitals, while 
the new flag was flown above the South 
Africa Building at London by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught—each time beside 
the Union Jack. It is to be decided 
later by the South African government 
whether the new flag is to be flown 
alone or with the Union Jack over the 
government buildings as a regular thing. 

There were some hostile demonstra- 
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Interior of a Zulu hut in Africa. What 
looks like a bow in the hands of the native 
is really a primitive violin. 


tians at Cape Town on the flag .day, 
especially among native colored labor- 
ers. They had a feeling that their in- 
terests were being jeopardized. Several 
automobiles carrying the new flags 
were wrecked while those carrying the 
Union Jack alone were not molested. 
Police were stoned when they inter- 
fered. 
, a oo 
MORE SOVIET SHAKE-UPS 

The old saying that severity of pun- 
ishment does not deter crime seems 
borne out in soviet Russia. Official 
graft has been promptly punished by 
death for years. In fact, not only 
grafters but those suspected of graft, 
and their relatives and friends, have 
been made to pay dearly. Yet there 
continues to be more talk of graft, 
charges of graft and punishment for 
graft in Russia than anywhere else. 

Recently the secret police arrested 15 
factory officials at Smolensk charged 
with feathering their own nests by 
selling appointments and promotions 
and various other acts of “rottenness 
within the ranks.” In the Donetz coal 
basin 53 engineers and mine owners 
were charged with the sabotage of 
nationalized property. A short time 
before six directors of the tobacco trust 
were sentenced to 10 years for squan- 
dering millions, while 10 leaders of the 
chemical trust were convicted of ac- 
cepting bribes. Many death sentences 
were expected. 

Another thing that must be constant- 
ly fought by the communist regime is 
anti-Semitism. Even in communist 
ranks anti-Jewish activity has been dis- 
covered. The head of the Moscow 
State Theater, Golovanof, was dismiss- 
ed for anti-Semitic practices, and seven 
other officials of the theater went with 
him in spite of their denials. Railroad 
officials at Kief were dismissed for 
permitting anti-Jewish verse to be post- 
ed in trains. 

A special meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the communist party was 
held in May to combat anti-Semitism. 
All nationalities are alike to true com- 
munists. One plan developed was co- 
operation with various Jewish organ- 
izations to transport 1,000 Jewish fam- 
lies to Eastern Siberia to found an 
autonomous Jewish republic along the 
Amur river. 
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For President 




















Harris & Ewing 


Herbert Clark Hoover 


E WOULD be our first Quaker president 
and also the first chief executive selected 
from west of the Mississippi river. Born 

at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874, Mr. 
Hoover was son of Jesse Clark Hoover and Hulda 
Randall (Minthorn) Hoover. In 1899 married 
Lou Henry of Monterey, Cal. They have two 
sons. The Republican presidential nominee is a 
mining engineer of renown, his profession taking 
him to many parts of the globe between 1895 and 
1913. At the outbreak of the World war Mr. 
Hoover organized relief for stranded Americans in 
Europe but his greatest humanitarian service was 


as head of Belgian relief (1914-1919). When the 
United States entered the struggle Mr. Hoover 
served as food administrator, chairman of the U. S. 
Grain Corp. and in other important capacities. In 
addition he was a member of the allied food, coal 
and various foreign economic councils. After the 
armistice he directed the sending of food to the 
war-torn nations. Mr. Hoover was appointed sec- 
retary of.commerce by Harding in 1921. He is 
an author, having published a book, “American 
Individualism,” in 1922, and various technical 
works. With his talented wife, he translated 
a book on metallurgy of the Middle Ages. 
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For Vice President 
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Charles Curtis 


IS grandmother was a Kaw Indian princess 

who married a French trader. They had 

a daughter who in turn gave her heart to a 
frontiersman of English extraction. To them 
Charles Curtis was born in Shawnee county, Kans., 
Jan. 25, 1860. When but a boy, Charles gave up 
his father’s white relatives for the Indians’ camp- 
fires. He saw warfare between the Cheyennes 
and Kaws. It was with the latter that he learned 
to ride in a way that won him money at the races, 
a fact which caused him to quit the tribe for the 
track. But again he heard the call of the redman 
and rejoined the tribe. His grandmother, though, 


ro. ee 


induced him to follow the white man’s ways. So 
“Indian Charlie” got a job in Topeka driving a 
night hack to pay for his day time education.. With 
books loaned him by a lawyer, young Curtis studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1881. He be- 
came partner of the man who started him on his 
career. In 1884, at the age of 24, Mr. Curtis be- 
came prosecuting attorney of his home county. In 
that year he married Annie E. Baird of ‘Topeka, 
who died four years'ago. In 1893 he was, elected 
to the House, and resigned in 1907 to become a 
senator which office he has since filled except one 
term when he was defeated by a Populist. 
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Things Scientific ~ ¥¢ 





The Katydid’s Knees 
Girls would hear better these days if 
they “wore” their ears on their knees 
as do katydids. At any rate, present 
feminine styles would enable sound to 
have free ingress. But the katydid has 














A Knee That Hears 


never been bothered by style and the 
female listens with her knees as of 
yore. The ears of the female katydid 
are located on her front legs, just below 
the knee joint. The accompanying photo 
by Miss Cornelia Clarke, nature photog- 
rapher of Grinnell, Iowa, shows one of 
these organs enlarged 14 times. It is 
with such ears that the female katydid 
is enabled to hear the male’s chirping. 
Chirping is the male katydid’s way 
of serenading his lady love. 


Easter Island Still a Puzzle 

On Easter day, 1722, Admiral Jacob 
Roggeveen, in command of an expedi- 
tion sent out by the Dutch West Indies 
_ Company, discovered a tiny island in 
the eastern part of the South Pacific 
about 2,000 miles from the coast of 
South America. The admiral christened 
the volcanic dot Easter Island in honor 
of the day it was discovered. 

At that time the island was inhabited 
by about 2,000 or 3,000 people of Poly- 
nesian stock. Roggeveen and his crew 
were greatly puzzled by the presence 
on Easter Island of gigantic stone sta- 
tues of human beings, vast terraces, im- 
mense platforms built of large cut 
stones fitted together without cement, 
and other signs of a past civilization. 
The natives knew nothing about the 
construction of these archeological re- 
mains. Historians and scientists are 
still puzzled over them. 

The island is now owned by Chile. 
In 1863 most of the natives were kid- 
naped by the Peruvians and carried 
away to dig guano on the Chincha Is- 
lands. The next year Jesuits arrived 
on Easter Island and began the suc- 
cessful Christianization of the remain- 
ing natives. They now number only 


about one hundred. Apparently the is- 
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land was once wooded, but now there 
is no natural vegetation except a few 
bushes, ferns, grasses and sedges. The 
natives grow bananas in the shelter of 
artificial pits, as well as sugar-cane and 
sweet potatoes. 

Easter Island records a tragedy in the 
western ocean not unlike the famous 
legend of the lost Atlantis, according to 
Dr. J. Thoulet, a noted French oceanog- 
rapher, who has been making a study 
of the island. There is not so much as 
a tradition among the South Sea Is- 
landers, says Thoulet, as to how the re- 
markable structures and statues came 
to be left. From his studies of the cur- 
rents and bottom conditions of the Pa- 
cific, Thoulet concludes that Easter Is- 
land is the last remaining peak of a 
larger body of land. 

This larger island may have been 
thickly populated, he asserts. Its high- 
est peak was probably regarded with 
religious veneration and used by the 
inhabitants as a temple and a burial 
place for distinguished dead. Hence the 
statues and other works. Because of 
slow changes of the ocean bottom the 
entire region sank slowly beneath the 
waves, leaving only the topmost peak, 


Grotesque Figures on Easter Island 


which is now Easter Island, to be inhab- 
ited by a handful of the survivors of 
the most highly civilized people of the 
South Seas. 


Message from Lost Scientist 


Nearly four years ago Nicholas Roe- 
rich of the Roerich Museum of New 
York started with a party of explorers 
across central Asia. His wife, son, an 
orientalist, and archeologist, and four 
other white persons composed the ex- 
pedition. When Roerich’s party neared 
the Chinese border they were stopped 
in 1927 by the Tibetan authorities. 

They were detained for five months 
in a place where the altitude was 15,000 
feet. During this time they suffered se- 
verely from cold and want of fuel and 
fodder. Five of their native guides and 
90 of their caravan animals perished. 
The Tibetan authorities seized all let- 
ters addressed to the outside world and 
forbade members of the party to speak 
to passing caravans. They were not 
even permitted to buy food from the na- 
tive population. The fact that there 
were three women in the party did not 
alleviate the severity of the Tibetans. 

It was not until a few months. ago 
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that Roerich and his party were permit- 
ted to move southward. The museum in 
New York just received a cablegram 
from the leader stating that all nine of 
the Europeans in the party had surviv- 
ed and that they had reached the Hima- 
layas in northern India. In the cable- 
gram Roerich told of being attacked on 
the Tibetan border by armed robbers. 

Notwithstanding the long months of 
hardship undergone, and the contin- 
ual insults of the Tibetan officials in 
spite of proper passports, the scientist 
leader of the expedition speaks in his 
cablegram of the many “artistic and sci- 
entific results” of the trip. Before mak- 
ing the last stage of his journey across 
the continent Dr. Roerich sent back 25) 
paintings representing the “Panorama 
of Asia.” 


Visible Radio for Aviators 


The latest contribution to the science 
of aviation is “visible” radio. It was 
first conceived 18 years ago by Maj. Har- 
ry Horton, now of the Army Air Corps 
Reserves. Our illustration shows the 
first radio beacon station, which was 
constructed at College Park, Md. 

Visible radio is intended to aid avia- 
tors in keeping their course. A main 
beam is sent out from the station at 
College Park in any direction desired. 
This beam serves as a carrier for two 
modulating waves running parallel with 
it and a few miles on each side. 

The airplane is equipped with a small 
and compact receiving set and a small 
instrument on the board of the plane 
containing two metal reeds resting ver- 
tically and side by side on the dial. Now 
suppose a pilot suspects that a strong 
wind has blown him from his course. 
His compass will aid him little, because 
the needle may point toward his des- 
tination while the wind is blowing him 
farther and farther from his course. 

If he is equipped with the new device 
he can press the button which turns on 
the connection between the beam sent 
from College Park and his receiving 
set. A glance at the dial on his board 
will set him right at once. If the left 
reed is vibrating and becoming longer 
than the right one, it means that he is 


Radio Beacon at College Park 


drifting to the left of his course. If the 
right reed is vibrating and becoming 
longer than: the left one, it means that 
he is drifting to the right of his course. 
That this delicate system of “lighthous- 
es” is practical has already been demon- 
strated. It will be invaluable to aviators. 
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Toads That “Live” in Stone 


belief that the horned toad can live 

for a hundred years without food or 
water. What is alleged to be partial 
confirmation of this belief has been re- 
ported from Texas. It is asserted that a 
horned toad which had been sealed in 
the cornerstone of the courthouse at 
Eastland on July 29, 1897, was recently 
removed from the same cornerstone 
alive in the presence of numerous 


* THE Southwest there is a popular 





Hoptoad Found in Mudball 


witnesses. Unfortunately the toad was 
neither inserted nor removed in the 
presence of scientists or trained natu- 
ralists. Consequently the incident sup- 
plies no evidence that could be regarded 
as authentic by science. This is to be 
regretted because suspended animation 
is a subject on which science has long 
waited for definite evidence. 

Biologists have disputed for years as 
to whether such creatures as the horn- 
ed toad can live for many years without 
air, food or water. Dr. William M. Mann, 
director of the National Zoological Park, 
says it is “absolutely impossible.” He 
points out the fact that the horned toad 
is not a true toad, but a variety of lizard. 
It is a surface creature, he asserts, and 
could live only a short time without air 
and food. . Although the question has 
not been settled, the majority of natura- 
lists agree with Dr. Mann. 

A short time ago a sand pit operator 
of Frederick, Okla., found a small toad 
encased in a round mudball about the 
size of a cantaloupe. In the same pit 
were the petrified bones of animals 
which lived perhaps 750,000 years ago. 
lt was therefore supposed by the finder 
of the toad that it may have dated from 
the same period. The creature finally 
was sent to the National Museum at 
Washington. 

Dr. ©. P. Hay, natural history expert 
in the museum, reported that the speci- 
men was a common Western hoptoad 


not more than a year or two old. “No. 


animal,” said Hay, “could live several 





thousand years, or even several years, 
in a ball of clay.” The toad probably 
had dug itself into the earth and then 
rolled itself into the clay ball in which 
it was found. Many toads are in the 
habit of doing this when they hiber- 
nate during the cold weather. 

“It is biologically impossible for a 
vertebrate animal to live without oxy- 
gen,” declares Dr. G. K. Noble, curator 
of reptiles and amphibians at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New 
York. “Some creatures, notably the 
lower worms, generate oxygen in their 
own bodies, but this supply is not large 
enough to allow them to exist in the 
ground for long periods without access 
to air. When a toad is found alive in a 
rock pocket it is safe to assume that he 
has been getting air from a crevice.” 

A British scientist named Buckland 
once made some interesting experiments 
to determine whether or not toads could 
live indefinitely without oxygen. He 
sealed 12 of these creatures in separate 
holes bored into a block of porous lime- 
stone. Twelve other toads were impris- 
oned in dense sandstone. Fifty-four 
weeks later the blocks were unsealed. 
Enough oxygen had penetrated the por- 
ous stone to sustain life. All the toads 
in the sandstone were dead. 

Just recently a horned toad from the 
plains of Texas was placed in an air- 
tight jar in the laboratory of Oglethorpe 
university at Atlanta, Ga., but survived 
less than five weeks, 





THE PAPERS OF CAIRO 


At Cairo, Egypt, practically any tourist 
can find a newspaper published in a lan- 
guage he can read. There are 12 in Arabic, 
eight in French, two in English, three in 
Italian, seven in Greek, one in Armenian 
and about a half-dozen more that can 
hardly be classified. 

More than 2,000 distinct occupations are 
represented in government civilian jobs. 





SUMMER 
G. E. Hiser, Ridgeley, W. Va. 











Fair spring with all her glories came and 
went; 

The trees then budding, now with fruit are 
bent. 

The farmer sees his corn grow day by day, 

He cuts his first big yield of clover hay. 

The forest trees with banners green parade, 

And man and beast both seek their cooling 
shade. 

The bearded wheat absorbs Sol’s golden hue; 

The berries now-are turning red and blue. 

O summer, with your fullness we are 
blessed; 

Of all the seasons, we love you the best. 


The honey-bee doth garner from the field 
The nectar from the buckwheat’s bounty 
yield. 
The bumblebee doth hum a doleful noise, 
As he is chased around by reckless boys. 
The masonbee is daubing up her cell, 
Where she’ll secrete her larva for a spell. 
The tadpoles in the shallows and the boggs 
Are turning into little jumping frogs. 
The seasons each in part make up the year, 
But we’re most pleased when summer time 
is here. 
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ATENTS ! Write for Free Guide Boo 
“How to Obtain a Patent 
and Record of Invention Blank. Send model 
or sketch and pang % of 2 ur invention for 
Inspection & Advice FR erms romney 9 


VICTOR J. EVANS & C0., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and ¢g 

Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ? Bie 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, dealerin 
Insects, Dept. 76, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY FOR DIRECT FAC- 
TORY DEMONSTRATORS, ee o: women no oxpere 
Genuwe Reo Tennessse Cxvaawoon Fumi- Teves, combined with Capan 
CHEX, price $3.00, size 3x9 inches, converts clothes closets into Motu 
Proor Cxpaaizep Cussts equalled only by expensive Czpaa Crests and 
built-i -in Cepaa CLotues Ciosets. Creating « sensation a Has 

















hed and inced th de. Your d ill provide 
an amezing revelation and cash,  Tepeat, life i income. Sample together with 
proven money making i and*r ng outfit, 


mailed upon receipt of $2.50 with the ania you can return within 
five days if you fail to earn less than $10.00 daily. Do it now. Add. Cena 
wooo Fum:Teurs Coapoaration, Desk PF, Thrower Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Stretch Your Dollar 


and i a Gift 





The greatest campaign in history is now on 
us. You know that the Pathfinder will tell you 
more interesting things about it than any other 
paper, and you want your neighbors to be in 


on it. We make it easy. Cut out this ad, 
write the addresses of seven of your friends in 
the blank spaces provided, and send to us with 
just a $1 bill. Each of these seven persons 
will then receive the Pathfinder every week for 
13 weeks. Is there any other way in which 
you could stretch a dollar so far? No. 

As a token of our good will we will make you 
a present of a set of 25 beautiful colored post- 
cards of Washington views, postpaid. These 
are elegant, high-class cards—not cheap ones. 
Or if you prefer we will send you the Practical 
Guide to Washington, including Arlington and 
Mt. Vernon, a fine 80-page book with 95 illus- 
trations and two maps. We want every Ameri- 
can who is proud of his country to see and 
know more of the beauties of the capital city. 
Washington is the home of the Pathfincer. 
When you think of the Pathfinder, think of 
Washington, and when you think of Washing- 
ton, think of the Pathfinder. They are the 
strongest combination in existence. You can 
back them both to the limit. Cut out this 
coupon and send at once. 


— = ao os ob os COUPON = = = = = 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pathfinder: Yes, I’m a wideawake citizen. I 
want my neighbors to be informed about the campaign 
and everything else and I appreciate your special offer to 
send the paper every week for 13 weeks to seven persons for 
only $1—which I inclose herewith. Here are the addresses: 


PURE UROSUEET EOC EE Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


CORREO EEE ER EERE EO EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE EE OED 


Sent in by ...ee. 
As my gift please send me the 25 postcards, 

or the Practial Guide, (mark which). 

P. 8. While I am about it I inclose an extra $1, for 

which please renew my own subscription one year. 
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How is rice polished? 

The polishing of rice occurs while it is 
being hulled, milled between stones and 
screened. The flourlike material rubbed 
from the surface of the grains is called 
polish or rice polish. It is a valuable cat- 
tle food. 


What is an independent city in the United 
States? 

“Independent city” is the name given toa 
city in this country which is not subject 
to any county government. Through its 
own government it performs all the gov- 
ernmental activities that are performed by 
counties for other cities. New York, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, New Orleans and Denver 
come in this class. There is a large num- 
ber of such cities in Virginia. Among them 
are Alexandria, Lynchburg, Petersburg, 
Winchester, Richmond, Roanoke, Hopewel:, 
Fredericksburg, Newport News and Bris- 
tol. Washington, D. C., might also be re- 
garded as an independent city inasmuch as 
it is not in any county. 


Who said: “All that glitters is not gold”? 

This saying, in one form or other, is very 
old. It was used by both Chaucer and Cer- 
vantes before it was used by Shakespeare 
in the Merchant of Venice. The saying as 
used by Shakespeare, however, is often mis- 
quoted. He said, “All that glisters is not 
gold.” He employed the word “glisters” 
instead of “glitters.” 


What was the Field of the Cloth of Gold? 

This was the name given to a place be- 
tween Guines and Ardres in France where 
Henry VIII of England met Francis I of 
France in June, 1520, It was so called 
from the splendor and magnificence pro- 
vided for the occasion. Several days were 
spent by the kings and their knights in 
tournaments, banquets and other enter- 
tainments. By this meeting Francis hoped 
to win the support of Henry in his oppo- 
sition to Charles V. Although the meeting 
between the two monarchs made a great 
impression at the time, its political effect 
was very small, 


Are savages as predominantly right-handed 
as civilized peoples? 

From the meager information accessible 
on this subject it appears that primitive 
peoples are as predominantly right-handed 
as civilized peoples, Any theory which 
seeks to explain the origin of right-handed- 
ness must go back farther than civiliza 
tion. According to the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, there are very few cases 
of left-handedness among the present-day 
American Indians. It is supposed by that 
authority that the Indians were predomi- 
nantly right-handed before their contact 
with Europeans. 


What became of Theodosia Burr? 
Theodosia, the only child of Aaron Burr, 
was married in 1801 to Joseph Alston, gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. After spending 
several years in self-imposed exile in Eu- 
rope, her father returned in 1812 to New 
York and resumed the practice of law. Theo- 
dosia naturally desired to see him after 
their long separation. Accordingly, she 
left Charleston on Dec. 30, 1812, in the 
Patriot, an old-fashioned sailing schooner. 
The ship was never heard of again. It is 
supposed that it was wrecked in a storm 
and sunk off Cape Hatteras, A tradition 


of uncertain origin says the Patriot was 
captured by pirates who put the crew and 
all the passengers to death. That is all 
that is known of the fate of Theodosia 
Burr, who was known throughout the 
country for her beauty and _ personal 
charms, as well as her intellectual and 
artistic accomplishments. Her only child, 
a son, had died only a few months before 
at the age of 11. 


Who was the Merry Monarch? 


Charles II of England was known as the 
Merry Monarch because he was given to 
sports and high living. 


How did Casper in Wyoming get its name? 

On July 26, 1865, Lieut. Caspar W. Collins, 
in command of a small force of U. S. cavalry 
and infantry, engaged in a battle with Sioux 
Indians near what was known as the Platte 
River bridge. Four months later—on Nov. 
21—Maj. Gen. Pope issued the following 
order: “The military post situated at 
Platte bridge, between Deer and Rock 
creeks, on the Platte river, will be here- 
after known as Fort Caspar in honor of 
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Dept. of Agriculture and Immigration 
State of Louisiana 
New Orleans, La. 

Editor, The Pathfinder 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: 

Your weekly magazine gives me valu- 
able assistance in compiling our bien- 
nial “Guide for Aliens Desiring Amer- 
ican Citizenship’? which we publish for 
educational purposes, and on this occa- 
sion I wish to express my best thanks 
for your correct information about 
many questions pertaining to the funda- 
mental laws of this country. " 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE TRAZIVUK _ & 
Inspector, Immigration Division ; 
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Lieut. Caspar Collins, Eleventh Ohio Cav- 
alry, who lost his life while gallantly attack- 
ing a superior force of Indians at that 
place.” The town which is located about 
two miles below Old Fort Caspar derived its 
name from the same source, although the 
spelling has been changed. According to 
the Geographie Board, an examination of 
old maps running back to 68, ’70, ’71 and ’76 
shows the name uniformly spelled “Fort 
Caspar” on all military maps, but invari- 
ably “Casper” on all others. The change 
in spelling was not deliberate, but uncon- 
scious, 


Who was the first negro to serve in a legis- 
lature? 

According to the Negro Year Book, Ed- 
ward Walker and Charles Mitchell who were 
elected in 1866 to the Massachusetts house 
of representatives from Boston, were the 
first negroes to sit in the legislature of any 
state in the Union. 


What is Taft’s exact title? 

Taft’s present title is “The Chief Justice 
of the United States.” The chief justice is 
frequently but erroneously called “The 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.” The 
other eight judges on the supreme bench 
are correctly called “Associate Justices of 
the United States.” 


What is meant by national paternalism? 
National paternalism refers to a system 
of government which undertakes to supply 
the needs and to regulate the conduct of 
the governed on the principle that the goy- 
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E230, 1928 
ernment can do it more wisely and effi- 
ciently than the people themseives. “Pa- 
ternalism” is derived from the Latin wor: 
for father. A paternal government is on» 
which regards the governed in the ligh: 
that a father might regard his children 


he regulates their conduct without the 
consent but for their own good. 


What is a “two-thirds majority”? 

This is merely a popular way of sayin 
that a candidate received two-thirds of a 
the votes cast in an election. Suppose, f 
instance, 3,000 votes are cast, and one ca 
didate receives 1,000 and the other 2,00) 
The latter receives a two-thirds majorit 
namely, two-thirds of all the votes cast. 
this case the actual majority over | 
other candidate is only one-third of all t! 
votes, and literally “two-thirds majorit 
should mean that the difference betwe 
the’ two figures is two-thirds of the tot 
number of votes. For instance, if one ca 
didate had received 500 and the other 2,50 
the difference—2,000—would equal tw 
thirds of the total. But the term is ge 
erally used to express the idea of tw 
thirds of all the votes, regardless of 
number received by other candidates. 


To what race did Hannibal and the ancie: 
Carthaginians belong? 

Carthage was originally settled by Ph 
nicians from the city of Tyre. The Pho 
nicians were a branch of the Semitic ra 
the same to which the Hebrews belon 
there was a large infusion 
other races, Hannibal and the native Ca 
thaginians who fought against Rome in | 
Punic wars may be regarded as of 
Semitic race. 


Do robins nest more than once a year? 

Two broods of young are reared each yea 
by the American robin, There are usual! 
from four to six in each brood. 


en oe 


~ How many Latin American countries requir? 


that the president must be a Romar 
Catholic? 

Argentina is the only one of the 20 Lat 
American republics whose constitution 1 
quires that no person except a Roman Cat 
olic is eligible to the presidency. 





MARINE FLYER HONORED 


At a colorful and elaborate military cere- 
mony in the White House grounds Lieut. ‘ 
Frank Schilt, Marine Corps air pilot, r 
ceived from President Coolidge the Con 
gressional Medal of Honor for risking hi 
life in the rescue of 18 wounded comrad: 
in Nicaragua. He is the first living aviat 
of any service to receive this medal. Ma 
Gen, John A.‘ Lejeune, commandant of t! 
corps, read the following citation: 

“For extraordinary heroism distinguis 
ed by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidil 
at the risk of his life above and beyond th 
call of duty. On the sixth, seventh and 
eighth of January, 1928, at Quilali, Nicara 
gua, Lieut. Schilt, then a member of a Ma 
rine expedition which had suffered severe 
losses in killed and wounded, volunteered 
under almost impossible conditions to evac- 
uate the wounded by air and transport a 
relief commanding officer to assume charg 
of a very serious situation. Lieut. Schi! 
bravely undertook this dangerous and vi 
tally important task and by taking off a 
total of 10 times in the rough, rolling street 
of the partially burned village, under hos- 
tile. infantry fire on each occasion, succeed 
ed by almost superhuman skill, combined 
with personal courage of the highest order, 
in accomplishing his mission, thereby actu- 
ally saving three lives and bringing sup- 
plies and succor to others in desperate 


need.” 
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Meteorite Bursts 

In late November, 1862, I was driving an 
ox team from Pueblo to Denver, Colo., with 
freight, and made camp one night at a 
spring about halfway up the southern slope 
of the divide that separates the Platte river 
alley from the Arkansas. The evening 
was cloudy—no stars visible. About eight 
o'clock suddenly the whole country was 
ghted up like bright noon-day. Looking 
p north there was a big luminous globe 
ke a full moon directly after rising, 

ling along over the ridge from east to 
seemingly just above the treetops, at 
speed that appeared quite moderate. 

\s it neared the base of the. mountains 

burst, sparks flying off in various direc- 

ns. The distance away was apparently 
about 10 miles—it might have been much 
rther. The distance traversed was about 
5 miles. This is merely a guess. 

Nearly 50 years afterward, when I was 

ng in New Mexico, I was talking one 

ie with a friend who was also a pionee1 

olorado. learned that he too was at 

time on a similar trip and wit- 
sed the same display, but he was in 
np on a road 12 miles west of the road 
on. I stated the apparent size of 
e meteorite, as I viewed it. The actual 
must have been exceedingly larger.— 
er Weston, Soldiers’ Home, Cal. 
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When the Ice Breaks 
What a cinch Alaska is for oracles, proph- 
seers, mediums, clairvoyants, fortune 
ers, witches, and the like to make a 
nch of change. For some 15 years every 
pring, a great ice pool has been formed 
th some $60,000 or more, which goes to 
one who pays $1 and guesses the exact 
tea nearest exact, day, hour and minute the 
moves 200 feet. The ice usually moves 
ttle and stops for two ~~ then runs 
It usually goes between April 25th and 
12th, so that the band to guess in is 
ewhat narrow. 


Besides the big pool there are a thousand 


or two “minute pools” in which a circle 
divided into 60 parts. One pays four 
bits and writes his name on the minutes 


guesses. _ All guesses on the big pool 

ist be in by April 24. An anchor is plac- 

ed on the ice and connected with a clock 

a business house by electric wires. The 

d breaking of the wires causes a magnet to 


. eize the pendulum indicating the official 
fa inute. Any fortune teller who could fore- 
t tell so simple a little thing as when the 
e will go out, could each year clean up 


is round $100,000 on all the pools.—An Alas- 


li kan reader. 

as Reindeer Meat 

ar I note that a short name is desired for 
Ma eindeer meat. Why not call it “Eskirein”? 
vel —E, P. McCaslin, Indianapolis. 

vai A Brave Pioneer 

rt know the following incident to be a 







arg positive fact, as the girl became my wife. 
shi Nathan Winchell and his wife worked 
Vi several years for a farmer in western 
ff a New York before and after marriage. He 
re hought 80 acres of forest near Flint, Mich., 
hos vent on alone to make a clearing and built 
eed log house, and on a certain day met his 
ined wife with a two-year-old son and a daugh- 
der er, an infant, with all their worldly goods 
vctu consisting of bedding, clothes etc. 

sup The steamer with wife and children 
rate eached Detroit in advance of schedule. 





‘rs. Winchell did not propose to reduce 
their seatity funds waiting at a hotel: for 
Mr, Winchell. ingore up all their be--- 













longings in a huge bundle strapped on her 
back, with the baby on one arm, leading the 
other child by the hand she started on foot 
for Flint over a crooked mud trail winding 
through dense forest. When the two-year- 
old was too tired to walk she carried him 
also, often sinking deep into the mud. At 
a fork in the road she took one trail and 
went on till she met her husband with an 
ox cart. You can guess that was a happy 
reunion.—W. H. Gardner, Roxabel, Ohio. 


DEMOCRAT vs. REPUBLICAN 


“What is the difference 











between a Democrat and a 

















Republican?’’ The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes 
for the best answers to this timely question Anyone 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit to the 
number However, definit must be confined to 
50 words or legs Address 

Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
First, they differ in ideals. The Demo- 


cratic ideal is the greatest amount of 
government by the people that is possible: 
the Republican ideal is government through 
representation. Second, the Democrat be- 
lieves in state rights; the Republican is a 
nationalist. Third, the Democrat opposes 
class legislation; the Republican does not. 





—James L. Jones, Creekside, Pa. 
The difference between a Republican 
And a Democrat is hard to see; 
The Republican is sure to say to 
“Look at our prosperity.” 
As balky as the proverbial mule, 
1 blame them not one bit, 
The Democrat will make reply, 
wi just take hs look at it.” 
-~A. A. Brown, Madison, Wis. 
little Bt: it comes to fulfilling 
promises, but a great deal when it comes to 
filling offices—C. Henderson, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

A Republican knows he can run the gov- 
ernment; the Democrat thinks he can.—W. 
J. Brown, Hamburg, Iowa. 

A Democrat believes in the rightness of 
democracy, a Republican in the efficacy of 
the republic. The Democrat looks upon the 
citizens as guardians of the government. 
The Republican reverses the theory and re- 
gards the government as a guardian of its 
citizens—Mrs. Kenneth Pawling, Cohoc- 
ton, N. Y. 

Republicanism is something, Democracy 
is everything. Republicanism is power, 
Democracy is skill. Republicanism is 
wealth, Democracy is ready money. Repub- 
licans know what to do, Democrats know 
how to do it.—S. P. Beard, Carlock, Ill. 

The Democratic party is rooted deep in 
the principles of popular government and 
has ever sought to make majority govern- 
ment effective. The Republican party is 
rooted deep in the opposing idea of govern- 
ment by a minority and has always sought 


you, 


Very 


to keep the reins of government in the 
hands of a select few—Mary A. Clinker, 
Kingfield, Me. 


Some one has said that the difference be- 
tween a pessimist and an optimist is that 
the former wears both belt and suspenders 
to hold up his trousers while the latter 
wears neither. This, I think, is about the 
difference between a Democrat and a Re- 
publican.—Ewalt Pugh, Ozark, Ohio. 

Eighty years ago slavery was the issue. 
Next came the corrupt refunding act, free 
silver, woman suffrage, popular election of 
senators, tariff, prohibition. Today both 
parties are afraid of them. The only dif- 
ference today is locally—J. H. Mitchell, 
Millersburg, Ohio. 


_ «Largely historical—James McGinnis, El 
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| PROFIT—- 
Without Penalty 


- SECURITY — 
Without Sacrifice — | 


To jeopardize security of 
invested principal for the 
sake of a temporarily high, 
income is unwise and un- 
ee is it wise 
to incur y ownership 
of low yielding bonds when 
equal security with a great- 
er income can be obtained 
—F im Smith offerings. 
Our book “Making Safety 
Pay Profits” explains in de- 
tail our plan of investment. 

Send the Coupon 

for your copy. 


INFORMATION COUPON 


pur F. H.SMITH Col 


Investment Secarities Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


28S Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 














Profits.” 
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illustrated booklet ““Making Safety Pay | 























parpose o 
and pencil. Never b blots, 

balks, dries up, scratches. 
leaks or soils hands. Draws 
i to ruler;no smear or smudge 


MAKES 3 CARBON commas 

at one time with original jn i 

SEND NO MONEY. Pay pan ll $1.50 

Ess eeereae 6 C7 rn! prepaid if remit- 
nce accom: jer. Your money 

if not sutistied. within 10 days. 


INKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 
133-150 Centre Street, New York 


AGENTS &: 2° ie. "oie 
Tax-E xempt 


Safe 7% 
ae investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months, 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 

Under State Supervision 


Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Assets over $600,000.00 
Mc ALLEN, TEXAS 


VACATION 


Sor you in 
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Sup fers | fp ree of ea New Year’s Day. Take orders 
tionery, Sasonncueats and At- 
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A German Swimming Machine 


Now that summer is here and the 
bathing season is in full swing all those 
who enjoy bathing should learn how to 
swim. Swimming is not only an enjoy- 
able and beneficial exercise but the 
ability to swim may sometime come in 
handy to save your own life or that of 


No Sinking Here 


someone else. There are several devices 
for aiding beginners. An inflated auto 
inner tube can be used if desired. The 
accompanying picture shows a new 
German swimming machine. It consists 
of a metal frame supported by long 
metal cylinders and unites a floating 


and rudder arrangement. By working 
arms and legs the swimmer puts the 
four paddles in operation. It is claimed 
that such a contraption is not only use- 
ful for beginners but that good swim- 
mers can make great speed with it. 


Suggestions for Amusement 


This is the real outdoor season—the 
season for swimming, fishing, boating, 
camping, hiking, touring, picnicking and 
the like. If you can’t swim, learn. You 
don’t know the fun you are missing, 
and you never know when the emer- 
gency may arise when you either have 
to swim or sink. If you can swim but 
don’t like it, or if there are no ponds 
or beaches near you, try something else. 
Of course, if you are not near water you 
cannot go boating or fishing. But there’s 
camping. When you get into the old 
auto and drive off some great distance 
and camp over night at a tourists’ camp 
beside the road—that’s one kind of 
camping. The real kind of camping is 
to pack up a few essentials and go far 
into the woods away from all civiliza- 
tion, there to live with the wild life and 
enjoy the trees, wild flowers and other 
wonders of nature. Odds and ends 
enough to form a suitable camping outfit 
can be picked up around almost any 
home. Unless you plan to stay several 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 7 
Submitted by John D. Meane, Griggsville, I. 


1—Humble. 6 —Prick pain- 
fully. 11—Proof reader’s mark. 12—An 
ambassador. 13—Kind of acid. 14—Place 
from which orders are issued (abbr.). 16— 
Drive down with light blows. 17—Spread 
hay for drying, 18—Sour. 20—Contraction 
meaning has not. 21—Corpse. 22—A small 
cake. 24—Symbol of an element of the 
rarest group. 25—A flying mammal. 26— 
Oath. 28—Classified knowledge (abbr.). 
29—Devour. 30—Proceed. 32—Masculine 
name. 35—A written composition (abbr.). 
_ 37—Regret. 39—Snares. 40—A human be- 
- ing. yatA hideous person. -43—Compass 

; ), f4—~Prefix meaning down. 


Horizontal: 


45—A district. 47—A tool. 
—One newly married. 
Vertical: 1—Sharp. 2—Uncovers. 3— 
Dry. 4—Part of a minute (abbr.). 5— 
Diminutive suffix. 6—Compass point(abbr.). 
7—An explosive (abbr.). 8—A ruler of 
Russia. 9—A wanderer. 10—One of a wan- 
dering Caucasian race. 14—Chemical for- 
mula for hydrochloric acid, 15—Prefix 
meaning through. 18~—Movement. 19—Va- 
rious. 22—Everyone. 23—A public way. 
25—A college degree (abbr.). 27—Quality 
of being heavy (abbr.). 30—Bulk. 31— 
Should. 33—A tumor of the skin, 34— 
Consumed. 35—Matched. 36—Catch in a 
net. 38—A lake in the U.S. 40—Sorcerers, 
42—Before. 


Speen si Eis Sane 


. 48—Horse. 49 


44—A mongrel, . 46-—Boy’s s 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Who was Jonah’s tutor? 
What is that which is bought by 
the yard and worn by the foot? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
Because it is a bee-holder. 
Because it gives out notes. 





poor ewww owe < 





days or a week almost any little shelt 
will do, and the only bed you need is 
blanket. But give special attention | 
the food and water supply. Such cam) 
ing trips afford splendid opportunity f: 
nature study, landscape drawing 
sketching, excellent snapshot colle 
tions etc. etc. What could be more fu 
than to get the “old gang” together a: 
go off for an all-day picnic in the wood 
Those who don’t like the all-day id 
may go in the afternoon for a “hot do 
roast. A marshmallow roast in the e\ 
ning after dinner (supper) is lots of f: 
for the grown-ups as well as youngste: 
and is especially enjoyed by the youn. 
folks. 


Evolution 


Here is a good one for the evolutio: 
ists who claim that man is descende:| 
from apes. The problem 
to go from “ape” to “mai 
in five strokes. Can yo 
find the missing links 
While scientists are bus 
trying to find the “miss- 
ing link” between a) 
and man, you cax amus 
N yourself by supptying t! 
four missing links he: 
The “hole” is easy to play 
in six strokes, but try it in five. The 
answer will be given next week. A: 
swer to last week’s “hate-love” proble: 
is: HATE, DATE, DOTE, DOVE, LOV! 


Plank-Cutting Problem 


All people aren’t carpenters, nor are 
they expected to be. But Suppose you 
were a carpenter or a would-be carpen- 
ter and you had to fill a hole six fect 
long by one foot wide, in a floor. Also 
suppose that you had only one plank 
four feet long by one and a half feet 
wide with you. Could you complete 
the job of laying the floor by cuttins 
this plank into two pieces, which when 
put together, exactly fitted in the hole’ 
How would you-cut the plank? A! 
good carpenters should be able to do 
this off-hand. The answer will be given 
next week. 


Puzzle Problem 


No. 38. A man took a squared log 
twice .as long as wide or deep and made 
out of it a water trough whose sides, 
ends and bottom were each three inches 
thick, and contained 11,772 cubic inches. 
What was the capacity of his waicr - 
trough? Ans. to No. 37—867.84 sq. r’l. 





RADIO LANGUAGES 


Radio fans in Europe have a fine chance 
to learn languages. In France, for in- 
stance, a small set brings in programs i) 
French, German, English, Dutch and Span- 
ish. More powerful sets bring in program> 


ae a damen aon balck jonmees eae Rus- 
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Expect Paralysis Epidemic 

Another fair-sized infantile paralysis 
epidemic has been predicted for this 
summer. Such a catastrophe is seen 
likely because of the increases in the 
disease in several states last summer 
and beeause such increases are usually 
followed by greater increases during the 
following year. This probability has 
been concurred in by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, The Rockefeller Insti- 
tute and other health organizations. 
There is no protection derived from try- 
ing to escape paralysis epidemics. In 
case of such an epidemic in your com- 
munity it is best to stay at home and 
keep the children-there. According to 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, it is 
futile to attempt to run away after the 
epidemic begins. Recent experiments, 
the noted surgeon points out, have 
shown that at such a time the germs of 
the dreaded disease exist in the throats 
of almost all children and some adults, 
most of whom never show any signs of 
the disease. The best thing to do, he- 
advises, is to stay home, guard the chil- 
dren against overfatigue and indiscre- 
tions in diet, give them a little extra 
rest during the day and watch their 
temperatures. Incidentally, Dr. E. C. 
Rosenow, of the Mayo Clinic, has de- 
veloped a vaccine which tests with rab- 
bits and monkeys have shown is potent 
in preventing the dreaded poliomyelitis 
(inflammation of the gray matter of the 
spinal cord causing motor paralysis) of 
infantile paralysis. 


Sunburn Painful 


As the bathing and fishing seasons get 
in full swing there is always danger of 
sunburn. You may not believe it, but 
you sunburn just twice as. fast on the 
beach or on water as you do in ordi- 
nary sun and air. This is due to the 
reflection of the sun’s rays by the sand 
and water. A slight sunburn on more 
than half the surface of the body may 
mean serious illness or even death. Some 
people sunburn because they expose 
themselves to the sun’s rays for too long 
periods. The best way to avoid sunburn 
is to harden the skin by exposing it for 
short periods at first. Then gradually 
increase the length of the periods of 
exposure until you develop a real coat 
of tan. In case you get scorched before 
you know it, however, treatment in 
slight cases consists of applying some 
soothing application such as cold cream, 
carbolated vaseline, mentholatum, talc 
powder etc. 


Doctors Have Plenty Business 

Almost everyone calls a doctor at 
least once a year. This was shown in a 
recent survey made of a typical Amer- 
ican community by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The report of the serv- 
ice’s two-year study showed that an 
average of over nine out of every 10 
people suffer illness of some sort every 
year, nearly half of them suffering from 
“colds and bronchitis” for which they 








summon a doctor. Conclusions deduced 
from the survey are that the healthiest 
period in human life is the decade be- 
tween 15 and 24 years of age; after 25 
both the incidence of illness and the 
percentage of fatalities increase con- 
stantly with age, and the highest fre- 
quency of illness in the whole span of 
life is found between the ages of six 
and 10 years, but that the ratio of fatali- 
ties for this period is extremely low. 





LEGENDS OF THE ROSE 


At this particular season we find the 
“queen of flowers” in her glory. Every 
yard and garden is a riot of color, due to 
the various shades of red, pink, yellow 
and white. No wonder poems and songs 
have been written in praise of the rose, that 
most beautiful of flowers. 

There are numerous legends concerning 
this particular flower. Originally, it is said, 
the rose was white and dedicated to Diana, 
the moon. But when Venus was born it be- 
came pink, and then took on a variety of 
hues. Greece has a legend to the effect 
that when Venus was running to Adonis 
she pricked her foot on the thorns of a rose 
branch and the blood from the wound 
stained the white rose a deep red. This 
color, the legend says, is still retained in 
memory of the goddess of love. The Greeks 
also looked on the rose as a symbol of 
wisdom and silence. In their secret coun- 
cils they always hung a rose in the room; 
hence “sub rosa,” meaning under the rose, 
privately or confidentially. 

A pretty Jewish legend tells how a maid- 
en of great loveliness and purity was wrong- 
fully accused of sin and condemned to be 
burned at the stake. But when the fire 
threatened her a miracle happened. The 
flames sprang out and destroyed the body 
of her accuser while around her a magic 
circle of white roses sprang up. Those on 
the side next to the flames were turned 
crimson but those around her were fragrant 
and pure and the maiden was unharmed. 

A similar Persian legend is connected 
with the birth of Zoroaster, traditional 
founder of the ancient Persian religion. 
When the wise men told the king that one 
greater than he was about to be born the 
king immediately gave orders that all the 
women in the land who were to become 
mothers be killed. But the destined woman 
escaped and gave birth to Zoroaster. When 
the king heard this he ordered the child 
brought to him that he might slay it him- 
self. As he raised his arm to strike, how- 
ever, it became paralyzed. Not to be out- 
done, the king then ordered the child burn- 
ed at the stake. But some unseen power 
swept the flames aside and left the child 
sleeping peacefully on a bed of roses. 





Fifteen thousand persons witnessed a 
frog jumping contest at Angeles Camp, Cal. 
Jumping Frog of San Joaquin beat 50 other 
frogs with a leap of three feet six inches. 








Can't Get Lost Now! 


Whether living in country or city every- 
one will find this famous ‘Pathfinder’ 
watch a great stand-by. The manufac- 
turers have been making timepieces for 
over a century and they guarantee it. In 
addition to being a fine timekeeper, it has 
in the crown the cutest little compass, 





Nickel case, popular 14 size, stem wind 
and set, unbreakable crystal. Tell two of 
your friends you want this watch and that 
all they need do is to give you $1 each 


for the Pathfinder a year. Send us the 
addresses and the $2 and we will send 
you the watch, postpaid, as our gift. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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Enough Guaranteed Baking Glase 
for ordinary needs. 9 pieces as illustrated 
11% qt. Casserole & Cover, 110% in. Utility Tray Indoreed by 
19% in. Pie Plate, 64 oz. Custards Good Housekeeping 
Pay postman $3.98 and postage on arrival. Institute 
HOME ECONOMY CO., BOX 448, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Stop Tooth Decay! 


Do You Enjoy Tooth-Ache? 


When yow are 60 years old as I am, will you have all your original 





teeth sound and whole like mine? You will 
if you do as I did. Here isa NEW way to 
avoid pain, decay and expense from bad 
teeth by using Dr. Old’s “No-De-Ka"—a 

leanser and decay preventive, proven for 
over 40 years. Keep your teeth white 
harden your gums—be free from dread 
pyorrhea—have a breath sweet and clean, 
FREE with first 200 orders, aspecial50c 
value tooth brush, Send No Money. Pay 


postman $12 total cost and save many 
dollars dental bills —save hours of suf- 
fering. Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey returned. DR. E. O. OLDS, Dapt.M-418 
Guaranty Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 

Prints Be each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 40c, 

10 in, enlargement, colored and framed 9@e plus 25c postage, 
$2 to $500 Each paid 


425 G Street, N. W. 
FLEET PHOTO SERVICE Dept. P, Washington, o. Cc. 
for hundreds of Old 
Dp 




















OLD MONEY WANTED ‘.'isi:-iscvo: 


all old money, it may be very valuable. Sénd 10c for New Iil’s, 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay cash, 


CLARK COIN COMPANY, R ST., LeROY. N.Y. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED \vii<°Andw PisueRr 


MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





*& WANT $1900°2°A YEAR 2 





Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers 


2” book with list of U. S. Government big paid positions 


City Postal Clerks, Prohibition Agents, General 
WORK for “UNCLE SAM” 
Steady, Short Hours—Long 


Vacations With Pay 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP & 
«4° Name 


Mait Coupon immediately—today sure. € 
Don’t 


OP FRANKLIN INST., Dept. F-176, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ (Not connected with the U. S. Government) 
Gentlemen: Rush to me entirely without charge, 32 


tainable and sample coaching. Advise me also rega 
salaries, hours, work, vacation and tell me how to gets 


delay. @ Address ....... ene Kad uaauie cave ie Snide Jindnsvamebsuieavean : 
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Around the Home 











SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Oilcloth Kitchen Drapes Have 


Several Features 

New York 

Another color note for the ( 
modern kitchen is in curtains of oil- 
cloth in a tone to harmonize with the 
general color scheme. They serve two 
purposes—first to give a cheerful atmos- 
phere to the kitchen and dining alcove 
and second to give the effect of a wider 
window. Also, they are easy to clean, 
being wiped with a damp cloth when 
soiled. As shown in the sketch the val- 
ance extends over the window frame 
for several inches on each side and the 
curtains are hung so they do not keep 


\ 
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A Pretty Window Effect 


out any light. The valance may be of 
wood cut out and painted to match the 
curtains or it may be a wood frame 
with the oilcloth over it. Wide binding 
tape is used for the edges of curtains 
and valance and should be in a con- 
trasting color. A window box painted to 
match the binding of the curtains with 
English daisies, pansies or morning 
glories and a vine that falls gracefully 


over the window ledges 
completes thecozy effect. raw = 
Printed Wash Materials 


The lovely printed wash materials 
now on sale have something for every 
type, purpose and occasion, There are 
heavier fabrics for sports wear (how 
generous that word “sports” is today!), 
plain substantial weaves for mornings 
at home, smooth and lustrous patterns 
for street and business, and sheer voiles 
and organdies for semi-formal after- 
noon and evening wear. 

The prints may be floral motifs, 
stripes or dots. Floral designs with 
small and medium-sized figures are used 
on many different cotton materials. Per- 
cales, voiles, batistes, piques, dimities, 
organdies, broadcloths, charmeusettes, 
and zephyrs all show flowered designs 
in fascinating colors. There is usually 
some sort of connected, or semicovered 
background. As the season has ad- 
vanced there is a noticeable trend to- 
ward more white and _ light-colored 
backgrounds. Every imaginable color 
is seen in these prints, but some of the 





newer shades of yellow and red are 
prominent, and there is more brown 
than usual, 

Dots are coming back in many forms 
and sizes. Polka dots are among the 
“best sellers,” not only when they con- 
stitute the entire design, but in combi- 
nation with flower figures. Coin dots 
are somewhat larger and bubble dots, 
irregularly placed, with light flecks sug- 
gesting gayety, are used on various fab- 
rics. Stripes are shown, especially on 
printed broadcloths, in ribbon designs 
of contrasting colors, or in candy 
stripes, smaller and in more of the pas- 
tel shades. 


Summer Footwear 


Never before have there been so many 
novelties in summer footwear. But this 
season shoe styles are not only charm- 
ing but in most cases practical. For in- 
stance, there are woven fiber sandals 
which should be very cool and com- 
fortable on hot days. Another popu- 
lar style is the combination of cloth 
and leather slippers. Deauville sandals 
continue to find purchasers. Dyed rep- 
tilian leathers, while pleasing, are too 
costly for the average purse. But wheth- 
er buying novelty or ordinary footwear, 
one can at least keep up-to-date as far 
as the new shades are concerned. And 
footwear this season is colorful to say 
the least. 


The Home Wedding 
Dear Eleanor: 

I am planning to be married in eight 
weeks and wish you would answer these 
questions: 1. Is it necessary to serve 
refreshments at an evening home wed- 


ding? 2. Does the bride read off the 
names of the givers of gifts at the re- 
ception? 3. What hour is suitable for 
an evening wedding? 4. Do you think 
at a wedding of that kind I could have 
two bridesmaids, a maid of honor, two 
flower girls and a ring bearer? 5. Do 
pink and orchid match for a wedding? 

6. Is it necessary at the reception to cut 

the wedding cake? 7. Would it be 

necessary to have all the guests in the 

same room during the ceremony? 8. 

Would it be proper for the bride to 

have a shower? 9. Is it necessary for 

persons receiving wedding announce- 
ments to send presents? 
Miss H. E. W. (Ind.). 

1. Refreshments are expected at a 
home wedding, but punch and little 
cakes would be sufficient if you do not 
wish to serve ice cream and cake. 2. No, 
emphatically No! Though gifts are usu- 
ally displayed where guests can admire 
them the givers’ cards or other identi- 
fication must not be shown. 3. Eight or 
8:30 o’clock. 4. Yes, if your home is 
large enough. 5. Yes, very nicely. 6. It 
is customary for the bride to personally 
cut the first slice of wedding cakes at 
the reception. 7. If your rooms do not 
permit all the guests to view the cere- 
mony I would suggest inviting only a 
few to the actual wedding but invite the 
others to a reception after the ceremony. 
8. Yes, if a friend gives it. It is not 
proper for the bride or a member of 


Bi ee 
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her family to give it. 9. No, it is option- 


al. However, gifts are naturally ex- 
pected from relatives and close friends. 


Novelty Scarf 


One of New York’s exclusive sports 
shops is showing a scarf with the Jack 
of Spades printed on it. It covers the 
entire scarf. The head of Mr. Jack is 
almost life size. It is supposed to be a 
novel addition to any plain summer 
sport ensemble. 


ss 


Moth-Proofing Fallacies 


The following substances, though 
commonly used, are worthless for con- 
trolling moths, according to insect in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy of the Department of Agriculture 

Tobacco Eucalyptus leaves 

Lavender flowers Formaldehyde 

Allspice Sodium bicarbonate 

Pepper Sodi 

Sims odium carbonate 

Sulphur Lead carbonate 

Salt Lead oxide 

Borax Red cedar leaves 

Gasoline sprayed on flannel kills moth 
eggs, the bureau admits, but relief is 
only temporary, for as soon as the gar 
ments dry they are subject to re-infes- 
tation. Besides, gasoline is dangerous. 
Even cedar chests, says this same au- 
thority, are not a safeguard if infested 
articles are placed in them. Remember 
it is the larvae which do the damage; 
when the moth takes wing it is harmless. 
Another thing, the larvae start to eat 
just as soon as the eggs are laid. The 
Bureau of Entomology does not place 
much confidence in the many “moth- 
proofing liquids now being sold. It con- 
tends that the solutions are too weak 
to do any good. Nor does the bureau 
have much encouragement for those 
who would rid overstuffed furniture 
of moths once they have gotten in. 


Soiled Lamp Shades 


If fabric lamp shades become soiled 
and the obvious place for them is either 
the cleaner’s or the waste basket, try 
this: Make a suds of any good soap 
flakes and dip the shade up and down 
or around and around letting the suds 
soak through. Then rinse in clear wa- 
ter and let dry. If there are ruffles or 
plain edges they may be ironed. The 
result of my experiment in this has 
been most satisfactory. 


Dressmaking Hint 
When making children’s dresses if a 
tuck is taken under the hem it is easier 
to let down when the child grows and 
saves the effort of putting in a new hem. 





SOME NARROW ESCAPES 


When his propeller broke and the engine 
dropped out of his plane Vance Breese, of 
San Francisco, with seven passengers in 
his charge, safely guided the ship to earth. 
No one was injured. 

Rubber heels saved the life of Leonard 
Rose, 13, of Philadelphia, when he stepped 
on a high-voltage wire. The shock threw 
him off his feet. 

Fred Haskins, of Perry, N. Y., was listen- 
ing over his radio when he discovered that 
the-crackling sounds he thought were sta- 
tic were caused by his house being on fire. 
He ran out with his radio in his arms in 


Aime to save his life. 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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Gems from Exchanges 











Personal 





Mistake to Cut it Off 
Pennsylvania paper—Warren Saylor’s am- 
putated leg is healing nicely and he may be 
able to leave the Pottstown hospital next 
week. 
Sent in by Smith Harman, Rudy. 





The Doctor in Harness 
Indiana paper—Frank Vernon, 52, suffer- 
ed fracture of the right shoulder today. He 
was guiding a plow, chained to a Royal 
Center and Dr. Thrope of this city. 
Sent in by J. W. Vetter, Mexico. 


We Never Would Have Thought It 
Church paper—Do not associate with in- 
ferior or worthless people. “If you always 
live with those who are tame you will your- 
self learn to limp.” 
Sent in by A. A. Muntz, Reading, Pa. 


We Give Up 
Seed instruction book—Red River Tama- 
to: Sow seed in hotbed or shallow boxes at 
least eight boxes three inches apart each 
way and when all plants have four leaves 


transplant to other danger from frost. 
Sent in by Clifford Soubak, Osette, Mont. 


So That’s That 
Minnesota paper—Being there’s a new 
correspondent for the Groningen items, I 
hereafter discontinue sending in any more 
items, and have not done so for some time. 
Sent in by Pearl M. Schwartz, Ruch City. 


A Race of the Ages 

New York paper—The Prince of Wales 
narrowly escaped a serious fall while riding 
in a point-to-point race at Sicester when 
his horse stumbled and the prince lost the 
stirrups. The prince finished only three 
years behind the winner despite the 
accident. 

Sent in by A. de Brichy, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


“Hip, Hip, Hurray!” 

Kentucky paper—We are glad to report 
that Mrs.-W. E. Hilbert and little son, Mas- 
ter Clifford Hilbert, are suffering from a 
severe attack of measles. 

Sent in by Opal Lee Prewitt, Perryville. 











Service Red Tape 
Army post paper—When a soldier applies 
for a loan to go home to visit or bury a 
very sick immediate relative the case must 
be investigated before loan can be made. 
Sent in by Mrs. J. W. McDutffee. 





LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG 


The American Flag Association says the 
largest American flag is owned by the J. L. 
Hudson Co., of Detroit. The flag is 90 feet 
wide and 165 feet long. The blue field is 
48% by 64 feet. Each stripe is seven feet 
wide, and the stars are five feet in diam- 
eter. The flag weighs 640 pounds. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6164—A pretty gown for the stylish stout. Designed for 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure, A 
46 inch design .requires 5% yards of 35 inch material 
together with 1 yard of contrasting material for’ facing 
vestee and underfacing the cuffs. 


6166—Very ‘‘smart’’ is this bathing suit designed for 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
bust requires 3% yards of 36 inch material. 

6178—A praetical play dress for girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. An 8 year old requires 2% yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facing on overlap, collar, cuffs and belt. 


583i—A pretty apron frock for warm days designed for 
all sizes, small (34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), 
extra large (46-48) bust measure. A medium design re- 
quires 3% yards of 36 inch material together with % 
yard of contrasting material 10 inches wide for facing on 
pockets and 5% yards of bias binding. 


6182—A pretty play suit for small children 2, 3 and 4 
years. A 4 year old requires 2% yards of 27 inch ma- 
terial together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facing panel, collar, cuffs and pockets. 

618!1—A popular suit for small boys 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
A 4 year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch materia] 
for the blouse and % yard for the trousers. 

6168—A pleasing house frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust requires 
8% yards of 36 inch material together with % yard of 
contrasting material for meck, cuff and belt facings. 








Old remedy relieves cramps 
peculiar to women 


Women themselves discovered this new and 
helpful use for an old product. . They tell us 
that the cramps experienced by many girls may 
be relieved through the use of Chambefrlain’s 
Colic Remedy. For 57 years, this remedy has 
been a household remedy for quick relief of in- 
testinal disorders. Probably many women have 
already discovered this remedy’s ability to re- 
lieve the periodical cramps peculiar to women 
-—especially after catching cold. 

If you are one of those who suffer from these 
cramps, get a bottle of this proven remedy at 
once. It insures you against the usual agony, 
discomfort and loss of poise. If you feel an at- 
tack approaching, just take a few drops in 
sweetened water and secure immediate relief. 
Simple? . . .. Yes, but effective and safe. 
All druggists know Chamberlain’s Colic Remedy and its 
reliability. You need have no hesitancy in asking for 


it. If you wish to try it, we'll send you a trial size 
bottle free. Send for it today. Have it ready. Chamberlain 
Laboratories, 868 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 





REMOVES DANDRUFF 
‘STOPS HAIR FALLING 











RESTORES COLOR 
BEAUTY TO GRA 
AND FADED HAIR 
Dm 60¢e412°2 at all druggists 

HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 


PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


“When {eeatoa Bhaynss_“t 


A BARGAIN OFFER 


You Save $1.50 


CAPPER’S WEEKLY, 1 Year $ 00 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 1 Year 
FARM & FIRESIDE, 2 Years mca 
THE PATHFINDER, 1 Year 

If you live in Kans., Mo., Okla., Nebr., Colo., remit 
only $1.50 in accordance with rates charged by Capper’s 
Weekly. Not good outside the 48 states 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sacueron GORNS 
Never risk infection by using a knife, or anything but a safe 


salve. Kohler is absolutely safe, sure, quick and scientific. 
At druggists, 1Se and 25c. 


KOHLER “One-Nicnt” coke 


WOMEN mal disorders in 3 to 5 days. No 
inconvenience or interference with 


work. Mail $2.00, Double strength $3.00. Booklet FREE. Write 


Dr. A. G. Southington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 






































I positively guarantee my 
great successful compound. 
Safely relieves many obsti- 
nate irregular conditions and abnos- 





Terrible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured. FREE PROOF TO 
YOU. All sufferers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
andsymptoms, Send no money, just your name and address, 


AMERICAN COMPOUNDING CO., Box 3220, jasper, Ala, 
OLD LEG SORES HEALED 
Varicose veins, Eczema—no matter what you may have used without 


success, let us send you our treatment. Stops pain, soothes instantly, 
Thousands cured. Free bouk. F.P. JOHN ,Druggist, Box 75. THIENSVILLE. WIS. 


MOTHER 


Don’t Let Your Child Suffer 


from the tortures of eczema. Results are guaranteed 
or money refunded. Safe, effective, tested remedy. 
Pay postman $1 plus postage. Send coupon today. 
Special Remedies, P.O. Box 1130, Oakland, Calif, 


Use the Coupon 


Send one treatment to 











DONO ic encernieneniatenm een aE — 


Address is ipa Biante celal 








City. State mates 














PELLAGRA CURED 
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2 aaa 
Free to Asthma and | 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time 


We have a method for the control of Asthma, 
and we want you™o try it at our expense. No 
matter whether your case is of long standing or 
recent development. whether it is present as 
ehronic Asthma or, Hay Fever you should send 
for a free Trial of our method. No matter in 
what climate you live, no matter what your age 
or occupation, if you are troubled with Asthma 
or Hay Fever, our method should relieve you 
promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those ap- 
parently hopeless cases, where all forms of 
inhalers, douches, opium preparations, fumes, 
“patent ‘smokes,” ‘ete., have failed. We want to 
show everyone at our expense, that our method 
is designed to end all difficult breathing, all 
wheezing, and all those terrible paroxysms, 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
single day. Write now and begin the method 
at once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it Today. 





om TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
1927-F Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 














BI-BYE WART REMOVER 
No Acid neers ana No Scars 
GUARANTEED “eciitely tarmicss, 


Warts are unsightly, troublesome, a source of danger. 
Why suffer, when a 50c bottle of BI-BYE quickly re- 
moves the most obstinate warts. Mailed in plain wrap- 
per on receipt of price. 

Guaranteed successful or money back. 


WETAUNITE REMEDY CO., DEPT. 400. LANCASTER, PA. 
Angina Pectoris,Car- 


SUFFERERS Of HEART TROUBLE Azeschsctorsscas. 


Blood Pressure, Hardened Arteries, I will gladly advise you 
nv to ALDEN a + ~ relief, without dru Address: 
0. Box 1346-P, NEW HAVEN 





“The World Is Mine” 


So said Monte 
Christo, after a 
whole life of 
sacrifice. The 
world canbe 
yours now 
for only 
$3.70, in- 
eluding 
the Path- 
finder a 
whole 
year, How 
much easier 
than for 
Monte Chris- 
to! Most peo- 
ple still think 
of the earth as 
flat. Unless you 

ve a globe right by 

» you are bound to 

go on making that 
blunder. Haye you 
@ globe in your 
home? No, of 
course not. 
Few people 
have. You have 
always thought 
of having one but they were too expensive. 
Now the Pathfinder comes to your rescue. We 
offer you a fine Hammond eight-inch revolving 
globe, mounted on an unbreakable stand, with 
the countries and other features shown in many 
colors, together with a year’s subscription to 
the Pathfinder, n or renewal, both for only 
$3.70. Columbus would have given his right 
arm for such a globe—and here you can have 
it for a song. We don’t charge you for pack- 
ing or delivery, We pay all charges to your 
door. Only $3.70 for this great team—Path- 
finder and Globe. Now if you remain ignorant 
and think of the world as flat it will be your 
own fault. Have a globe so you can see where 
all these wonderful things are taking place, all 
over the world. Then you can crow over your 
neighbors. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington. 








“Birth of “Five-and- Ten” 2 


One of the world’s greatest romances 
of business is the development of the 
five-and-10-cent store. The principle 
which was later adopted by Henry Ford 
and others that more money could be 
made by selling a great number of arti- 
cles at small profit than selling a fewer 
number at higher prices was the foun- 
dation on which the five-and-10-cent 
store was built. And the man who orig- 
inated the five-and-10 idea was Frank 
W. Woolworth. 


Woolworth had the privilege as a 
boy of starting in to work for a Water- 
town, N. Y., merchant without wages. 
After he had proved his worth he re- 
ceived $3.50 a week. He worked hard 
and in a few years was getting $10. 
It was while working for the Water- 
town merchant that Woolworth thought 
of a scheme to get rid of some of his 
employer’s old stock. With the con- 
sent of his boss he filled up a table in 
one corner of the store with all kinds 
of odds and ends. Above the table was 
a printed card which read, “Take your 





The First “Five-and-Ten” 
choice at five cents each.” Almost ev- 
erything on the table was sold the first 
day. Successive trials proved equally 
successful, That was in 1879. 

With the backing of the Watertown 
merchant Woolworth opened the first 
five-and-10-cent store in Lancaster, Pa. 
From the very first day when a third 
of all the goods were sold the idea 
was a financial success and Woolworth 
branched out with other stores through- 
out the country. When he died in 1919 
he had a chain of nearly 1,000 stores, 
some in Canada and Great Britain. With 
part of his early fortune he built the 
Woolworth building in New York, the 
highest office building in the world. 

Other men have imitated Woolworth 
and made money. Since the war, how- 
ever, they have had to charge as much 
as 25 cents (there are also dollar stores) 
for some of their articles. The stocks 
have grown larger with the years until 
now a person can find almost any small 
article in these stores at much less than 
he would have to pay to other mer- 
chants. The five-and-10’s have their 
regular customers just like other stores. 


Guntnijentidiee bans 
USED‘ Money back 





bou 0 
euthangiel. Cotahow ties. ye 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY svic*” where daa particulars - 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Ne}: 


Earn $25 WEEKLY magazines. writing tor news pap«: 


Exp. unnecessary. |) 
tails FREE, Press Reporting tnst., 1261. St. Louis, Mo 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboar 
Signs. Big book and sample free. -546.Wooster, Ohi. 


SURPRISE housewives! Leaky utensils’ repair 
free instantly. Knockout demonst at 
sells Mendets amazingly. 2 daily eas Free samples 

secrets. Get territory quick. MFG.CO.. Dpt.1-A, AMSTERDAM, fh 


AGENTS s:: FREE 2c‘ 


CASE. 
Hey articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitab|: 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. Mo. 


KODAK FINISHING trial offer, one film «dk 


oped and six prints and one enlargeme 
PURDY’S STUDIO. Box H-2. 


from best film, all for 25 cents silver 
STAMP COLLECTORS! fi3:"",' 























WELLS. MINN 
illustrated price list offoreign stamps. Hundreds of fine barg 








Over a thousand stamps used inillustrating. SPECIAL BAR: 
Guaranteed satisfactory. P.G. NICKLES, 213Seaton Pi., N.E., Washington, ( 
A Lady who tri 
at last discovered 
Safe, Simple Ho: 
ALICE MAY, P.O. Box 12 A.Z.. WINDSOR. ONT.. CANADA 
Astive Pad for Goitre, Asthma, Rheumatism, Liver 
Kidney, poor circulation, Nervousness ete. 


One thousand (1000) different genuine foreign stamps, only $1 

everything in va 
Remedy. Now mails particulars FREE. Addr: 
Radium is restoring health to thousands. Get a Radi 
a life time. Guaranteed to be 


Pad will 
Radium. Active. 
RADIUM ACTIVE REMEDIES CO. 

S. Pittsburgh, § 


deral St., N. S. 
Bla (Send for free booklet) 


GOING AT #55 


Upwards of 7000 people have writte 
asking us to offer worth-while nove! 
along with the Pathfinder so that th: 
can keep supplied with good reading 
To accommodate these and thousands 
other good friends, we have chosen th 
following books, which have prove: 
themselves to be among the most pop 
ular. These are the fine clothbound edi 
tions which are widely sold at high 
prices. We don’t name you a pgice ani! 
then make you pay the packing and d: 
livery charges, as the usual rule is. No 
do. we make you come for your boo! 
We always look out for the interests o 
our patrons. We pay postage and al 
charges to your door, But remember t! 
bargain price is for a limited time only. - 
don’t put off ordering. 

Look. over the following list, pick the bo 
you want, inclose the bargain price, on 
$1.55, and this will pay for the book postpa 
and the Pathfinder for 52 weeks—right fro 
Washington, D, C. Order books by numbe 
using the coupon if you want to. 


Any of These Novels and the 
Pathfinder a Year Only $1.55 


London After Midnight. Coolidge-Rask 
2, The Enemy, Channing Pollock. 

. Money to Burn, Peter B. Kyne. 

. Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 

. The Return of Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme 

. The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 

. Mine with Iron Door, Harold Bell Wrig 
Son of His Father, Harold Bell Wright 
Call of the Canyon, Zane Grey. 

White Flag, Gene Stratton-Porter 
. My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris, 
. The Enchanted Hill, Peter B. Kyne. 
So Big, Edna Ferber. 
USE THIS cOUPON— -_-=—- - = 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 

Yes, I accept your treat. I inclose $1.55. 

book No, (second choice No. 


credit a year’s subscription to Pathfinder 
hew or renewal) to this address: 








Send 1 


) postpaid, an 
(say wheth 


Street or Rural Route .....ceeccsssccees 


Postoffice 
(This subscription may be your own or for somebody else.) 
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- {gt we 


else. ) 








JUNE 30, 1928 
Chronic Asthma and 
Cough for 15 Years 


Entirely Rid of It Now. Cough Gone. 
Relieved in One Week. 


A letter written by Mrs, Ellen Wilson, Irv- 
ng, NL. has a real message for asthma and 
pronchitis sufferers. She says: 

“T contracted asthma 26 years ago. For the 
past 15 years, I have had chronic asthma and 
a bad bronchial cough. I tried all kinds of 
medicine, with no real improvement. I cough- 
ed so hard I became very weak, and had severe 
pains. In November, 1924, I began taking 
Nacor, and in less than one week I was very 
juch relieved. By February my cough and 
isthma were gone. Now (March 18, 1925) I 
eed no medicine, and have no asthma at all 

You will enjoy reading~many other letters 

om people who recovered after years of suf- 

ring from asthma, bronchitis and chronic 

ighs, and have had no return of the trou- 
ble, ‘These letters, and booklet of vital infor- 
nation about these diseases will be sent free 
by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bidg., 
ndianapolis, Ind. No matter how serious your 
ase, write for this free information. It may 
ead you back to heatth, as it has thousands 

f others, 








E D OTHER SKIN SUFFERERS 
Let us ee you FREE BOOKLET how youcan obtain 


PERMANENT RESULTS 
with marvelous new guaranteed oil imported from 
Orient. Fallurealmostimpossible. New nm America, 
but proven and highly endorsed as positive cure. Cont 
tains two new ingredients never a before. Jus- 
write today for amazing FREE fact 
Or. McCail’s Laberatories, Glendale, Cal., Dept.4-F 










or rT DRUG HABIT 
‘OREVER or NO PAY 
OF and eo on trial. Can be 
given UOF Guaranteed to banish forever all 
Ql = whl, gin, wine, homebrew, moonshine, 
. morp! Shine, heroin, Paretafic, laudnum. Costs $2.00. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


STANDARD. LABORATORIES. Ss 





SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. bhi for free book ‘“‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Hom Describe your case 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 ares Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TOBACCO &::Sruif, Habit 


ed Or No Pay 


A f ars, énuff. Full treatment 
on trial Hi se eer bor bon fps ad 
500, tal Men and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10. Gattimere, Md. 


JUST LOOK! 


These magazine prices will happily surprise you 
E CLUB ne: CLUB NO. 293 
Farm Life 91-29) Cappers tarmer ” $1.65 
Good Stories i Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine | People’s Home Journal 
The Pathfinder | | Soe — 

e a nder 

cLuB or Pe | sLUB NO. 295 

Modern Homemaking Woman" s World 
Household Magazine $1. 35 People’s Home Journ. $1 30 
Gentlewoman Magazine Farm Journal 
cwreracem” ——_| Wesresids te 


The Pathfinder 

. ee CLUB NO. 298 
CLUB NO. 286 Capper’s Farmer $1 60 

People’s Home Journ. $1.35 | Foon moenzine 

Farm Journal Goce? a Epaseanee 

Modern Homemaking 


























The Pathfinder | |The Pathfinder” 


CLUB NO. 288 CLUB NO. 304 
Household Magazine People’s Home Journ. 
People’s Home an $1 35, Modern Homemaking $1 35 
Gentlewoman Magazine | Cove & ee (2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder ood Sto 


| The Pathfinder 
- CLUB NO. 290 CLUB NO. 

odern Homemaking Household Magazine 
Good Stories $1 60 Good Stories $1. 35 
Woman’s World | Farm & Fireside, (2 yrs.) 
Farm Journal People’s Popular Monthly 
Gentlewoman Magazine | Modern Homemaking 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Magazines must go to one address. All subscriptions 
for 1 year unless otherwise noted. These prices not 
good outside the 48 states. 
-— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — 
The Pathfinder, Washington, -D. C. 














Inclosed find $............ for club No.......... 
including the Pathfinder............ccscoccsess years 
SPE waltinitetihicnsnniwwe had sae gsosteethekes eegedas 
Rk ia - ps ctcatiiin cs¥er ox ap Gest sikh laa oe 
OOD ns tinder nes aac sce ys Ula eees e60ne0 


Add $1 to these prices and get the Pathfinder 3 years 











instead of | year. 





THE PATHFINDER 


Newspaper Views 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle—Our 
idea of a soft job would be collecting cus- 
toms from transatlantic flyers who arrive 
in New York from London. 











Cincinnati Enquirer—One of the hardest 
things a man ever has to do is keep his eyes 
on the ceiling when he is sitting in a room 
where, judging from the display they make, 
the girls don’t seem to realize he is present. 





Dayton Daily News—New Yorkers gave 
the three Bremen flyers automobiles, prob- 
ably in an effort to find out if they really 
do bear charmed lives. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger—All that the 
Senate presidential campaign investigators 
appear to have demonstrated is that it costs 
money to run campaigns. 


Louisville Times—The world’s star sales- 
man would be the man who could secure 
Mussolini’s subscription to a success mag- 
azine, 

Atlanta Constitution—A neighbor of ours 
has a garden and he is provoked that the 
President vetoed the farm relief bill. Now 
he has to hoe his beans and corn instead 
of playing golf. 





Detroit News—A decathlon is any com- 
bination of 10 athletic events. Such as put- 
ting up a screen door. 





Marshall. County (Minn.) Banner—John 
D. Rockefeller has given away more than 
$500,000,000. ‘Those dimes certainly do 
count up. 


Milwaukee Journal—Be patient. In a lit- 
tle over a month the campaign orators will 
be out on the stump, making Ananias look 
like a piker. 





Virginian-Pilot—Most automobiles are 
paid for as they are used, but not so rapidly. 


Louisville Times—If Colonel Lindbergh 
really wishes to retire from the hero busi- 
ness, he might try taking up the writing 
of poetry. 





Washington Post—You can’t make the 
way of the transgressor hard while the 
get-away is so easy. 

GREATEST LIVING "PERSONS 

Could you name the 12 greatest living 
persons today? Of course personal opin- 
ion of greatness may influence our choice 
somewhat. The following list of contem- 
porary immortals, chosen by a committee 
of 10 distinguished Americans and present- 
ed to the public by Dr. Archibald Hender- 
son, college professor and author, is a most 
interesting selection: 


Edison Kipling 
Mussolini Mme. Curie 
Einstein Clemenceau 
Shaw Jane Addams 
Ford Orville Wright 
2aderewski Marconi 


The list appears in the order chosen. It 
will be noted that it contains two women. 
All 12 were chosen principally on qualities 
that bring immortal renown. 





CLEANING A PALACE 

Spring cleaning is a problem everywhere, 
but it is a terror at Buckingham Palace, res- 
idence of the king and queen of England. 
In those 500 rooms no modern implement 
may be used—not a vacuum cleaner is al- 
lowed indoors. For days an army of maids 
officered by housekeepers and officials labor 
with broom and brush, mop and dustcloth, 
The tons of china and bric-a-brac must be 
removed and put back exactly where it was 
before, so it is all photographed to start 
with. 
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Button Rupture 


Newest Way 


Without 
Pressure 


Science now advises 
discarding cruel steel 
springs, barbarous leg 
straps, and other har- - 
ness that press 
against the rupture 
and thus prevent na- 
ture from healing it. A 
new sansible method ha 
been perfected, after thor 
sands of test cases, call 
Magic Dot—entirely different 
from any other way. Instead 
“pressing,” it “seals” rupture, 
and of course allows users to 
run, jump, bend and cough in 
perfect safety. 


Breathes Air 


With this 1-25th oz. dey 
kind of pad, air-porous 










eis a new 
nd washable. 


It actually breathes air, and cannot 

slip off the rupture—a feature, you'll 

frankly admit, that is ! ing in your 

‘ \ present appliance In f act, it is so 

3 1 iperior and different that it is 
% . Y praised by physicia as ‘‘an @n- 
‘ . tirely new der arture ’* Users re- 
\ rt they have forgotten they 


are wearing it But don’t buy 


vet 


x : See It First 


By : special ar- 
rangement, you can 
now have it sent to 
pour home without 
“rey Obligation to wear 
it Don’t send a 
penny or order it now Just 
vrite for full description of 
Magi Dot and dethils of 
this unusual ‘‘no obliga- 
on’’ offer Tear out this 
d now and write today, for 
ick relief. 


__ NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
= 1849 Clay St., Steubenville, 0. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in 8 time at home making displ ay cards. 
Light, pleasant work. Nocanvassing. We 
instruct you and supply you with work. 
Write ih mas for full particulars. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 










































Illustrated Mechanics, | yr. 5g 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
RR 
American Poultry Jol. ! yr. Mot seed cut 
Hearth & Home, | yr. side the 48 
People’s Popular Mo. | yr. states = You Actual 
Add $1 and get The Pathfinder three years"Instead of one. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Short breathing relieved 
swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
y > = , ~ 
Free elon For Bladder 
A aney scientific method. Contains elements used by world’s 
ou Get Up Nights Too Often, have Bladder or Ki 
eakness, Backache caused by Weak, Inflamed Prostate G 
write for this FREE method. Costs nothing, If it ugh you, 
DON’T OPERATE! 
No matter how long you have suf- 
fered,nomatter what form of piles 
ou have -PILE-GON will eure you! 
Recommended by well known phy- 
2, ws patients have not 
king us yet. Send for 
lero t tube. Try it FREE. Pits — satisfactorv, send 
Potash Phasmunned products Co., 196 Wallabout t St., Brooklyn, N. A 
who derive largest 
profits know and 
a certain simple 
1 Pony facts 
fore applying for Say Our i kacuY, Sense, gives those 
Write 


Dairy Farmer, | yr. 
The Pathfinder, t yr. Save $1.2 
WEEK FREE 

in 36 to 48 hours; 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 

best Physicians and Specialists. Amazing results reported. If 
tell others. SUPERBA CO NK-4 BALTIM MD. 

-00; if not you don’t owe 

facts; sent free, LACEY, 66 





































DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


Moses Silberstein, who keeps a pawn- 
broker’s shop in San Francisco, is blessed 
with one daughter who now and then keeps 
shop while her father attends sales on the 
lookout for bargains. During the tempo- 
rary absence of Moses one day a meek- 
looking Chinaman walked into the shop and 
asked Rachel to show him some “welly good 
watches.” 

Rachel handed down four from the shelf 
at the end of the counter, marked respec- 
tively, $50, $40, $20 and $10, and arranged 
them in a line on the counter in the order 
of their value. 

John inspected them and, taking advan- 
tage of Rachel’s momentary inattention, 
slipped the $50 watch into the place occu- 
pied by the $10 watch and handed over a 
$10 note, saying: “I takee cheapee watchee.” 

Shortly afterwards Rachel detected the 
swindle and sought refuge in tears, On the 
return of Moses she related the misadven- 
ture with many protestations of concern. 

“Never mind, mine tear,” said the father, 
with a dry chuckle, “dose vatches vas all de 
same brice—$6; but vat a scoundrel dot 
Shinaman must pe, don’d he?” 


“Ananias wants to borrow $25 from me. 
Is he good for that amount?” 

“Yes, with proper securities.” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“A chain and padlock, a pair of handcuffs 
and a watch-dog.” 


Visitor—And do your shorthand pupils 
do well? 

Principal—W onderfully! Just think, 35 
of the 50 I sent out last year have already 
_ married their employers.—Petit Parisien. 


Flubb—It says here that looks are de- 
termined by one’s diet. 

Dubb—Then you had better keep off 
plain food for a while. 


Ist Student—Prof. Seaton is in a bad fix, 
without any auto. 

2nd Student—How so? I understood he 
was trading in his old Ford and getting one 
of the new ones. 

Ist Student—That’s just _it. But he’s 
waited so long that the old one has gone 
all to pieces like the “one-hoss shay,” and 
still the new one isn’t here. 


Asker—Why did Peewit want to marry 
his first wife’s sister? There’s nothing es- 
pecially attractive about her, 

Teller—Well, you see, he didn’t want to 
break in a new mother-in-law. 


Bassler—My visit to your golf course as 
your guest will long be remembered. 

Oswalt—Yes; the club had to levy a spe- 
cial assessment to repair the damage you 


Nervous Visitor—Will your dog bite me, 
little boy? gy 
ai Eager L $ 


—If you want to see, I 
See Ra ds > 


§ *. 








Beryl1—But how do I know you love me? 

Merle—Why, I can’t sleep at nights, think- 
ing of you. 

Beryl—That doesn’t prove anything. Papa 
can’t sleep at nights thinking of you; but 
I'd hardly call it. love. 


“We swore before the altar to share our 
sorrows as well as our joys; that’s why she 
goes to the piano when she has a toothache, 
not wishing to suffer alone.—Prague Humor- 
isticke Listy. 


Henry Peck—I see where a judge has 
ruled that a woman shouldn’t spend more 
on clothes than on rent. 

Mrs. Peck—Huh, then we shall have to 
pay a bigger rent. 


“What makes you think we are getting 
near a town,” asked the wife of a motorist 
who was cutting the dust at 70 miles an 
hour. 

“We’re hitting more people,” he replied. 


“That was an awful mistake Dr. Slicer 
made. The man he operated on didn’t have 
what he thought he did.” 

“Didn’t have appendicitis at all, eh?” 

“Oh, he had appendicitis all right, but he 
didn’t have any money.” 


Bozo—Did you ever play poker with a 
bridge hand? 

Bimbo—Don't be silly. 

Bozo—I played poker with a construc- 
tion company employee. 


Candidate—Fellow citizens, I want you to 
know that I wear no man’s collar. 

Voice in Crowd—You've told the truth for 
once. It looks like a boy’s size. 


“T thought you said that you would never 
permit your wife to run an auto?” 
“So I did; but she heard me say it.” 


Rufus—Brainsfather is a deep thinker. 
Goofus—I guess so. None of his ideas 
ever get to the surface. 


*“T am going to buy my wife a washing 
machine for her birthday.” 

“That will be quite a surprise, won’t it?” 

“T’ll say it will. She expects a new car.” 





FARMING 


Anonymous 











It’s do the plowing and the sowing, 
Get the scythe and do the mowing, 
Rake and bind and shock and stack, 
Until you almost break your back. 


It’s do the feeding, milking, churning, 
Get the wood, keep fires a-burning, 
Wash and iron and bake the bread. > 


A 


One day when Mr. Gaddis was golfing |: 
discovered an old lady calmly seated on t! 
grass in the middle of the fairway. “Do: 
you know it’s dangerous for you to 
there, madam,” he reminded her. 

The old lady smilingly replied: “It’s 
right; ’'m sitting on a newspaper.” 


“Now,” said the editor, “I want somethi 
in your happiest vein.” 

“Better pay me in advance, then,” dec! 
ed the poet. 


Youngman (in art museum)—I wond 
why Victory is represented as a female 
Oldone—It’s plain to be seen you're 

married. 


Junior—Papa, what do you call a n 
who drives an automobile? 

Papa—lIt depends on how close he co: 
to me. 


Flapper—Have you any green lipsti: 

Drug Clerk—Green lipsticks! 

Flapper—Yes,. a railroad man is go 
to call on me tonight. 


Billy—Did I hurt your foot when I da 
ed on it? 

Doris—I can tell better when the fee 
comes back. 


Seymour—Eddie Brown has a great f 
ness for the links. 

Oswalt—Is that so? 
played golf, 

Seymour—He doesn’t; I mean he li 
hot dogs. 


I didn’t know 


“Don’t mind, Bobbie, don’t mind,” sai 
sympathetic little girl to her small brot 
who had been chastized by their father 

“I didn’t,” sobbed Bobbie. “That’s 
I got 1-licked.” 


Al Falfa—Well, Rube, what on airt! 
ye paintin’ yer old dung fork sech a b: 
red fer? 

Rube Arb—I was readin’ all about 
up-to-date color schemes an’ I want 
match my red rubber boots. 


Auntie—Well, my dears, 
pretty pebbles? 

Nephen—No; we've forgotten where 
buried uncle—London Humorist. 


looking 


Si Mudd—Say, Gid, Tim Hay has go 
calf with two heads. 

Gid Dap—That’s nothin’. I see a ma 
town the other day who had a new F 


Little Cora—Grandma, how old it A 
Mary? 

Grandma—I don’t remember but it ! 
the family Bible. 


Little Cora—Goodness, is she old eno: 


You never rest until you’re dead. / . to be mentioned in the Bible? 
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